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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SOWING THE HIGH SEAS WITH MINES. 


W HEN the Japanese planted mines across the mouth of the 

harbor at Port Arthur and lured the Petropavlovsk out to 
destruction, De Plehve, the Russian Minister of the Interior, ex- 
claimed in indignation that “ the wholesale scattering of these en- 
gines of destruction at points where they may easily drift into the 
path of the marine commerce of the world, to the common danger, 
can in nowise be regarded as admissible.” It seems that the Rus- 
sian commander at Port Arthur has come to think differently, 
for at the first favorable opportunity, if reports are correct, he 
strewed floating mines along the usual track of the Japanese fleet 
and reported that he saw two of them send the big battle-ship 
Hatsuse to the bottom, and another cripple a second battle-ship 
which the Japanese have said nothing about. But the mines that 
did not explode then began drifting all over that part of the sea. 
The London 7imes’s despatch-boat passed two of them near Wei- 
hai-wei, a hundred miles from Port Arthur, the Chicago Daily 
News's boat passed eight, and-Chinese junks are picking them up 
by the dozen. Ocean currents may carry them to almost any part 
of the Pacific, and the danger to neutral commerce has brought 
out some indignant protests. 

The correspondent on the despatch-boat of the London 7imes 
and New York 7imes says: 


“The Russians at Port Arthur are in a desperate frame of mind, 
and they have made their desperation an excuse to sow the whole 
Strait of Pe-chi-li with floating blockade mines. 

“ Not only have these diabolical machines been placed off their 
Own shores and in their own waters, but it is reported that 
launches and junks have been sent out to drop mines at night or 
in fogs in waters likely to be used by the Japanese war-ships and 
transports. 

“These mines have drifted into the high seas and Chinese wa- 
ters, where they constitute the gravest danger to neutral shipping. 





Yesterday the Haimun passed two floating within six miles of 
Wei-hai-wei. 

“ Even as an act of a desperate garrison, this must be in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. The Japanese are doing their best. 
In fact, they have lost three war-ships during the past week trying 
to cope with this evil, but tho every expedient has been tried they 
can not control the loose infernal machines deliberately floated out 
into the high seas.” 


To strew the high seas with mines “ is an inconceivable outrage 
upon humanity,” exclaims the Philadelphia Ledger; and the New 
York Evening Post declares that “the nations can not sit idly by | 
and see the pathways of ocean commerce made the lurking-places 
of death.” “Mining the open seas is practically making war on 
neutral nations, and Russia’s reckless and wanton behavior will 
only still further alienate the sympathy and good-will of civilized 
peoples,” observes the Brooklyn Standard-Union, and the Phila- 
delphia /uguirer adds that “should some neutral war-ship be de- 
stroyed as was the Ha¢suse, the Russians will find themselves in a 
most unpleasant predicament.” 

Thomas Erskine Holland, professor of international law and 
diplomacy at Oxford, says in a communication to the London 
Times : 


“It is certain that no international usage sanctions the employ- 
ment by one belligerent against another of mines or other secret 
contrivances which would, without notice, render dangerous the 
navigation of the high seas. No belligerent has ever asserted his 
right to do anything of the kind, and it may be in the recollection 
of your readers that strong disapproval was expressed of the de- 
sign erroneously attributed to the United States a few years since 
of effecting the blockade of certain Cuban ports by torpedoes in- 
stead of by a cruising squadron. These, it was pointed out, would 
superadd to the risk of capture and confiscation to which a block- 
ade runner was admittedly liable the penalty of the total destruc- 
tion of the ship and all on board.” 


Admiral de Horsey, of the British navy, writes to the London 
Times, saying : 


“The laying of mines in the open sea beyond territorial waters 
would seem to be not only inhuman, but a breach of international 
law and practise. The open sea, as stated by Vattel, is the com- 
mon property of:all nations. , 

“The mine which destroyed the battle-ship Hatsuse might 
equally have been fatal to any neutral ship of war or innocent 
merchant ship of any nation navigating those seas, as, by indis- 
putable right, it would be entitled to do. 

“Is it conceivable that if England were at war we would be jus- 
tified in endangering the ships of all neutral nations navigating 
the English Channel by placing destructive mines in that highway 
beyond our territorial waters? 

“If it should prove true that the destruction of the Hafsuse was 
effected by a mine wilfully placed in the open sea ten. miles from 
land, the act appears to me one of wholesale murder and its per- 
petratot hostis humani generis.” 


Sir John MacDonell, another British authority, condemns 
Russia’s act, but doubts if anything will be done about it. He 
says to a correspondent of the New York Z7imes : 


“In regard to maritime warfare neutrals are no longer united, as 
they once were, in arresting the encroachments of belligerents. 
When only one or two nations had or aspired to have large navies, 
the other countries were generally agreed on the course of actior.. 
At all events, they were jealous of any diminution of neutrals’ 
rights on the high seas. 

“ Now all-is changed. Several nations possess powerful fleets 
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A photograph taken in Tokio during General Kuropatkin’s visit there before the war, showing the Russian commander seated between Lieutenant-General 
Terauchi Masakata, the Japanese Minister of War, and the Japanese Major-General Murata. 


and hope to strengthen them. If they look forward to the pos- 
sibility of being strong, if not supreme, on sea, they hesitate to 
condemn acts which in the past they would have severely repro- 
bated because, they say,‘ Who knows how soon it may be to our 
interests as belligerents to do the very acts from which as neutrals 
to-day we suffer?’ 

“I believe this will prove the key to much we shall witness in 
this war.” 

The New York American expresses similar doubt in the follow- 
ing editorial : 

“The trouble about international law is the difficulty of enfor- 
cing its provisions. A country engaged in a desperate struggle will 











“BARBAROUS” 


“GLORIOUS” 











DIFFERENT. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


do pretty much anything that increases its chances for final vic- 
tory, and hazard the disesteem of other nations for not fighting 
according to the strict letter of the code. 

“If a ship of some non-combatant nation was destroyed by a 
loose mine, and there was any way of tracing the authorship of 
the mine, the injured nation would doubtless make representations 
and would probably obtain an indemnity; but so long as the Rus- 
sians know the route that is to be frequented by their enemy’s 


battle-ships, or so long as Japan feels able to forecast the course 
of Russian ships, these nations are very likely to risk the in- 
demnity. 

“The importance for each of crippling the other at sea is para- 
mount to both, and all the other nations can do is to give as wide 
a berth as possible to the danger zone. 

“War is not a matter of nice conduct. If the combatant nations. 
abstain from needless cruelty and oppression of non-combatants, 
and are merciful with prisoners and wounded, as both the fighters. 
in the Far East appear to be, the world will have to be satisfied 
with that much gain for humanity until it is civilized enough to 
abstain from war altogether. 

“There has never been a war of consequence in which the rules 
were observed scrupulously. Even the United States destroyed 
a Confederate privateer in the harbor of Rio Janeiro, and no rule 
of international conduct is better settled than the observance of the 
neutrality of a friendly port. 

“ As long as there is an advantage to be won, men engaged in 
warfare will take the necessary risks, whether those risks be from 
the enemy or from the world at large. 

“Itis a deplorable quality undoubtedly, but it is human nature.” 


FIGHT OF THE ATLANTIC PORTS. 

EW YORK’S losing struggle for the export trade has long 
been contemplated with complacency by Baltimore and 
other Atlantic ports which have been capturing portions of New 
York’s commerce. In 1873 New York exported 44,000,000 bushels. 
of wheat; in 1902 it exported only 23,000,00c. Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Newport News, and Norfolk, on the other hand, exported 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1873, and 31,000,000 bushels in 1902. 
This large diversion of traffic from New York to these other ports. 
has been partly due to a differential freight rate on through ship- 
ments from the West, agreed upon by the railroads, which favors 
these ports at New York’s expense. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Association have now appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to forbid this differential agree- 
ment and to restore free competition; and the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce joins New York in this plea. The favored ports reply 
that they should enjoy a lower rate because they are nearer Chi- 

cago. The Baltimore American treats New York’s claim thus: 


“ New York admits that it has lost a large part of this trade, not 
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through maintenance of the differential, but through its own folly 
in tolerating excessive port charges. These it can blame on Tam- 
many, which has used the wharves and docks as political spoils, 
as part of its wide system of political graft. These charges have 
not yet been reduced to a reasonable figure, and Tammany, again 
in power, will doubtless insist on taking the same rake-off on that 
city’s commerce as it took before. Yet in face of these facts New 
York has the consummate audacity to demand that a branch of 
the United States Government shall supply the deficiency and 
make good the wrong which maladministration of municipal aftairs 
has inflicted on itsown commerce. A few years ago New York even 
went so far as to appeal to Congress for relief, but Congress very 
properly declined to be hoodwinked or cajoled into doing some- 
thing which that port should do for itself. 

“ Maintenance of the differential is simply a legitimate business 
proposition. There are no two sides to the question—in fact, 
there is no question at all. Baltimore, being nearer than New 
York to certain shipping points, has a right to demand a lower 
rate, based upon the distance in miles. This is as simple as can 
be, and all the arguments New York can muster can not change 
the self-evident truth. The Baltimore representatives have pre- 
sented the case to the commission clearly and forcibly, and that 
body can take but one view of the matter. Baltimore's differen- 
tial must be maintained, and will be maintained. If New York 
wants more of the trade, it must fight for it, but it must fight in 
a legitimate manner, and not by seeking government cures for 
evils for which the city itself is alone responsible.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce avers, however, that “all 
that New York asks is the benefit of her natural advantages and 
the enterprise of her people, and she is not afraid of competition 
on fair terms.” It says further: 


“Baltimore is about a hundred miles nearer than New York to 
Chicago, but she is on Chesapeake Bay, 150 miles from the sea, 
and when a vessel gets out to the ocean it is farther from Euro 
pean ports than New York Bay is. Her port facilities are vastly 
inferior to those of New York and her elevator and storage capac- 
ity about one-fifth as great. Many more lines of steamers come 
here than to Baltimore, and they go toa much larger number of 
foreign ports, because here is where the import and export trade 
of the United States is mainly centered. It is here because of the 
natural advantages of New York for both inland and ocean trans- 
portation and for the connection between the two. The valleys 
from the interior to the seacoast, terminating in the magnificent 
channel of the Hudson River, and the spacious bay, with its un- 
equalled water front, make New York the natural gateway of the 
continent. Besides the regular lines, most vessels engaged in 
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““WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?” 
—Rogers in Harfer’s Weekly. 
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American trade from any part of the world have occasion to come 
here, and can receive cargoes here to better advantage than any- 
where else. 

“It is the fact that New York has advantages of location and 
harbor accommodations, and established advantages of communi- 
cation, which attract commerce and make it the natural center of 
export as well as import trade, that Baltimore and Philadelphia 
wish to offset with a handicap of differential rates on inland rail- 
road transportation, in order that they may secure such a share of 
this trade as they think they ought to have. But New Y ork j is en- 
titled to the benefit of its advantages, and they are a benefit to the 
trade of the whole country. There is neither justice nor economic 
wisdom in the demand that the great railroad lines shall unite 
to bind New York while feebler rivals steal away a part of its 
heritage.” 





AN AMERICAN KIDNAPED BY MOORISH 
BRIGANDS. 


EVERAL American papers think that the Moorish bandits 
who ran off with Ion Perdicaris in Morocco must have been 
reading about Miss Ellen Stone in the newspapers. “It is quite 
probable that if Miss Stone had not been ransomed, this latest 
American sufferer would not have been molested,” believes the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ; and the Philadelphia Press thinks that 
“if more force and less ransom had been forthcoming in Miss 
Stone’s case at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, it is highly 
probable that Mr. Perdicaris at the other end of the Mediterranean 
would never have been kidnaped.” However that may be, the 
course now being followed in the case of the New Jersey million- 
aire is very different from that followed in the case of the Congre- 
gationalist missionary. Instead of sending a big ransom fund, a 
cruiser and three gunboats have been sent to Tangier, and an at- 
tempt is being made to compel the Sultan to satisfy the bandit’s 
demands. The Sultan pleads inability to control the wild moun- 
tain bandits. 

Perdicaris was born in the United States consulate at Athens, 
where his father was consul-general, on April 1, 1840. His Ameri- 
can home is in Trenton, N. J., but he has been accustomed to 
spend most of his time at Tangier, where he had built a splendid 
palace, and had spent many thousands of dollars in the sanitation 
and improvement of the city and in benefactions to the poor. He 
entertained lavishly, and had often had as a guest the brigand 
Rasoulli, who broke in upon a dinner party uninvited on the 











Woodman, spare that tree; touch not a single bough. 
Funds would be scarce if we should “ run amuck”—just now. 


—Pughe in Puck. 
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evening of May 18 with his followers and took Mr. Perdicaris and 
his stepson as unwilling guests to his mountain retreat. 
The Chicago Daily News suggests that France restore order in 


the Sultan’s bandit-ridden dominions. It says: 


“It can not be long before countries like Morocco will be com- 
pelled to emerge from barbarism and establish responsible, civil- 
ized governments. If they fail to do so, other Powers will inter- 
vene and effect the reform by force. In the case of Morocco the 
duty would seem to fall naturally to France, which has possession 
of the adjacent territory in Algiers and Tunis and the French Su- 
dan. If that nation or some other responsible Power were suze- 
rain of Morocco, brigands and fanatical revolutionaries would re- 
ceive some much-needed lessons. A country where insurrections 
and sanguinary punitive expeditions are common and in which the 
native courts do not accept the evidence of a Christian or a Jew as 
against a Mohammedan can not be allowed to hamper the progress 
of twentieth-century civilization.” 


An enlightening comment on the situation in Morocco is given 
by the Philadelphia /nguwirer. The conditions there, it says, are 
“intolerable,” and there is “ urgent need of establishing some kind 
of government at the Moroccan capital which shall be at cnc: able 
and willing to enforce the laws, to maintain order and to afford 
an adequate protection to persons living within the scope of its 


authority.” It continues: 


“ The trouble arises in part from the weakness of the Sultanate 
and from its chronic inability to make its authority respected any 
considerable distance from the coast, and in part from the special 
unfitness of the reigning sovereign for the position which he occu- 
pies. No Sultan of Morocco has succeeded in reducing to sub- 
mission the fierce Berber tribes. They roam at will over an area 
which forms not less than five-sixths of all Morocco, and years 
must elapse before order can be maintained in the wild regions 
which they inhabit. But under Mulay-el-Hassan, the predecessor 
of the actual Sultan, the reins of government were held witha 
much firmer hand than they are at present. He was a ruler who 
had the sentiment of authority, who felt his responsibility, who at- 
tended strictly to business, and who vigorously imposed his own 
will upon the subordinates whose obedience he commanded. Ev- 
ery day he would call upon his ministers to give an account of their 
doings, and he took good care to retain under his own control all 
the powers of the government. He had friends, but no favorites, 
and under all circumstances he was the chief. 

“Things are different with the reigning Sultan, Mulay-abd-el- 
Aziz. Bornof a Circassian mother, he early came under European 
influence, and with the best of intentions he undertook as soon as 














FORWARD, MARCH! 
—Berryman in the Washington Post. 
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he ascended the throne to introduce ideas with which his subjects 
were not in sympathy, and political reforms for which they were 
not prepared. Consciously or otherwise, he surrendered the au- 
tocratic principle upon which the government was based, and 
which was best adapted to the needs of the situation and to the 
sentiment of the community, and permitted his cabinet to absorb 
a measure of authority which seriously impaired his own prestige 
and weakened his personal importance. The actual government 
passed into the hands of the ministerial council, while the unprac- 
tical Sultan, busied with his European entertainments, neglected 
the affairs of state as too wearisome to be worth his serious atten- 
tion. The grave disturbances which were the immediate conse- 
quence of this short-sighted folly will be remembered, and while 
they were presently suppressed, the radical weakness and ineffi- 
ciency of the government is once more exemplified in what has just 
happened at Tangiers. 

“ The first duty of the hour is to secure the safety of the prison- 
ers. This can only be dore by according for the moment the con- 
ditions which have been exacted, and whatever pressure is neces- 
sary to that end will doubtless be brought to bear upon the Sultan 
with the least possible delay. Neither Great Britain nor the 
United States is likely to be backward in this respect. It is not, 
however, enough to obtain the release of the present victims. 
Measures should be taken to prevent the recurrence of these out- 
rages by inspiring the natives with a wholesome respect for the 
power of the countries whose nationals they imagine can be mal- 
treated with impunity, and upon whom they are accustomed to 
bestow every opprobrious epithet in their vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion. It is high time that something vigorous should be done to 
impress the Moroccan Sultan’s unruly subjects with a proper sense 
of the necessity of good behavior.” 


HOME ESTIMATES OF GOVERNOR PEABODY. 


OME of the Colorado papers are hotly indignant over the 
magazine and newspaper statements that there is a situation 
“closely akin to chaos” in Colorado, that there “is a small rebel- 
lion” on foot there, and that the State is “ bordering on civil war.” 
“It seems surprising to us of Colorado,” says the Colorado Springs 
Telegraph,“ that after the labor troubles have been over for sev- 
eral months, and the mines all at work except a few of the coal- 
mines, that high-class Eastern publications should be giving the 
impression that the State is now in the midst of labor troubles and 
in a condition of chaos bordering upon anarchy.” Asa matter of 
fact, says the editor of The Telegraph, “there has never been a 














TROUBLE ALL ALONG THE LINE. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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Copyright by J.C. Strauss, St. Louis. 
GEN. SHERMAN M. BELL, 


Who has just resigned the command of the 
Colorado militia. He says: “ The corporations 
used the militia for their own purposes, and in- 
stead of the militia being used to protect the 
people and uphold the law, that force was actu- 
ally used to encourage trouble.” 


absence. 
Governor Peabody. 











CAPT, BULKELEY WELLS. 


General Bell and Captain Wells, commanding 
the militia, disregarded Judge Stevens’s orders, 
and he assessed a fine of $500 on each, in their 
They were upheld in their course by 


DISTRICT JUDGE THERON STEVENS, 


Who has interfered with the reign of the mili- 
tary in Colorado with injunctions and writs of 
habeas corpus. He suggests that it is the Gov- 
ernor and militia, and not the miners, that are 
in insurrection. He is mentioned for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination. 














OPPOSING LEADERS IN COLORADO. 


time in the history of the State when the people have enjoyed the 
peace and sense of security for life and property that they do at 
this moment, and yet the impression is being spread throughout 
the East that business is paralyzed in Colorado, and the people 
arrayed in two opposing camps, ready to fly at each other at the 


drop of the hat.” The credit for “the absolutely tranquil and or- 


? 


derly condition existing in Colorado to-day ” is given by the same 


journal to Governor Peabody. To quote: 


“There are no soldiers in the field except a very small number 
at Trinidad (in the coal-fields), and perhaps a company or two at 
Telluride, in the silver-mining district. As to whether or not the 
military officers have the right to deport or drive out of camp un- 
desirable characters, is a question for the courts to settle. Whether 
or not the governor was justified in suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus in two or three instances will be decided in the Supreme 
Court within a few days. Assuming that both actions were wrong, 
the fact still remains that James H. Peabody is the first and only 
governor of an American State who has had the moral courage to 
attack lawless unionism and make it possible for labor and capital 
both to enjoy to the full extent the guarantees of the Constitution, 
whether a strike is in progress or not. He has established and 
maintained the correctness of the theory that it is not necessary 
for a governor to wait until life and property have been destroyed 
before calling out the troops. He believes he has the same right 
to prevent rioting that he has to suppress it, and that he is to be 
the sole judge as to when rioting and disorder are threatened. 
Whatever mistakes he may have made in carrying out his ideas 
history will without doubt give him full credit for the correctness 
of his views, and if the politicians do not prevent his nomination, 
the people of this State will approve of his action by reelecting 
him this fall.” 

Mr. C. E. Wood, formerly owner and editor of the Cripple 
Creek Evening Star, and now connected with the Colorado 
Springs 7e/egraph, takes a similarly favorable view of the gov- 
ernor in an article in Zhe Frontier (Colorado Springs). 


article, which he says “is fair to all,” he characterizes the gov- 


In this 


ernor as a man “ who can lie down at night at peace with his con- 
Science; a man with a boundless love of justice and of all the 
rights guaranteed the citizen by the Constitution of the United 


States; a man steadfast, unwavering, frank, free-hearted, true to 








every man that stands for the truth”: while the strike leaders are 
characterized as men of “ questionable character” and “ of low de- 


“Most of them,’ 


sires and low ideals.” we are informed further, 
“if not previously convicted of crime, are of mind and deed so 
nearly criminal that it is a distinction without a difference.” 

The Denver Republican compares the labor leaders with the 
serpent who crawled into Eden, and commends Governor Peabody 
for his forcible measures of repression. It says: 

“The orders calling out the troops were the inevitable results of 
the action of these disturbers of the peace. There was nothing 
else for Governor Peabody to do, and to the fact that he did his 
duty faithfully and promptly is due the restoration of order and the 
suppression of that spirit of lawlessness which threatened to involve 
the whole State in idleness and riot. 

“The patriotic citizens of Colorado have reason to thank him 
for his faithfulness to the welfare of the State, and his refusal to 
listen to the seditious appeals of those who hate the prosperity of 
Colorado and hoped to secure for themselves both wealth and 
power in the midst of the ruin they were seeking to bring about.” 

It need hardly be said that the labor-unionists do not share these 
flattering views of the governor whose militia has dealt so sternly 
with them. The labor papers quoted in these columns April 14 


told what the labor attitude toward him is. The Durango (Colo.) 


Democrat charges him with being “a dangerous and pliant tool in 
corporate hands,” and says that he is “the chief anarchist in the 
State.” 


the capitalists as follows: 


The same paper handles the policy of the governor and 


“This ertire industrial trouble in Colorado is due to a wanton 
disregard of the Constitution by the State’s executive and the leg- 
islature. Obedience to the expressed will ofthe people as to the 
eight-hour day, in mill and smelter, would have prevented all dis- 
cord with the possible exception of some friction in the adjustment 
of the wage-scale for the period of employment. It seems revolu- 
tionary that an executive would lend his authority and exercise it 
in favoring the wealthy as against the wage-earners, farmers, and 
all the wealth-creators in this State, yet such is the course Pea- 
body pursues, and the course that those who claim to be fair- 
minded That the crimes of labor, and they have been 
guilty of crime, should be punished by crime, or restrained by 
flagrant violation of law and a resort to mob rule, is a long stride 


indorse. 
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in the direction of inviting the worst element in man to the surface 
for revenge and redress, and it may seem harsh to so assert, but 
what is there left for toil beyond an appeal to arms? 

“What are termed the level-headed in this or that community 
have, through bunco or betrayal of confidence, been enlisted in the 
Citizens’ Alliance and seemingly under a leadership as rank, rot- 
ten, law-violating, and erratic as was ever credited to a labor 
leader. That the corporations are actuated by malice in manage- 
ment is evident from acts and conditions manifested. 

“The smelter trust pays out more in coin to oppress labor, more 
to guards to humiliate labor, than the eight-hour period of toil 
would aggregate at the present wages for ten and twelve hours. 
This particular trust is the cause of all our industrial wo, and in 
addition to being credited with owning the State’s executive, they 
dictate the price for all that comes to the smelters in the way of 
material and all that goes from it in way of metal. That they 
exact an earning upon fictitious values is not denied, that they fix 
prices in advance for treatment is evidenced by their contracts in 
Utah, which cover a period of years—yet in face of absolute dic- 
tation as to prices for all material, for prices exacted for their base 
or refined product, the thousands used to pay armed guards, the 
tens of thousands utilized in corrupting courts and legislatures, 
this trust denies to the wage-earners the period of employment the 
State’s Constitution says they shall enjoy, and the humane pay 
that should accrue to those who toil for earnings upon bogus and 
deceptive values. 

“With the governor, smelter and mill trusts, Citizens’ Alliance, 
and Mine Owners’ Association rests all that is in our midst to 
strangle industry, violate law, and bankrupt a people.” 


DEATH OF SENATOR QUAY. 


HE passing of a man who has dominated politically one of 
the richest and most populous commonwealths of the Union 
for thirty years, who has made and unmade its governors, Con- 
gressmen, mayors, and other officials, and who at the same time 
has been the admiration, the wonder, and the horror of politicians 
of various ethical standards, gives rise to interesting reflections 
upon the man himself and upon the people he ruled. His bravery 
as a young man in the Civil War, his fine literary tastes, his loy- 
alty to his friends and to his word are all recognized; but when 
his political methods come up for examination, even the papers of 
his own party prefer to dwell upon the “vigor,” “energy,” and 
The 
Boston //era/d, an independent paper and distant from the tumult 
of Pennsylvania politics, says that Quay was “ possibly the most 
thoroughly corrupt and lawless boss who ever controlled the ma- 
chinery of a great State.” It adds: 


“brilliance ” of his leadership than upon its moral qualities. 


“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum should not apply in his case; it was 
far too flagrant. Senator Quay in his political life was typical of 
everything that should be repugnant to the honest and honorable 
citizen. He was a man who was ready to go to any lengths to 
secure his own personal ends or those of his party. Even in such 
a State as Pennsylvania, where the political conditions are ad- 
mittedly a disgrace to the whole community, Senator Quay stood 
out as the fountainhead of governmental debauchery. He ruled 
the legislature of that State as few men have ever been able to 
control the government of a great and wealthy commonwealth. 
He was an opponent of every reform that would tend to improve 
in any way the public service, and he was an admitted and un- 
blushing spoilsman, always ready to consider the passage of 
legislation as a business proposition in which payment was to be 
made for services rendered. In the entire roll of the United 
States Senate, since he has held a place in that body, there has 
been no member who placed political life on a lower moral plane 
or set a worse political example than Matthew Stanley Quay.” 


The Philadelphia Press, a Republican paper that criticized the 
Quay methods between elections and supported the ticket in the 
campaigns, speaks of him as follows: 

“The death of Matthew Stanley Quay removes the masterful 
power in Pennsylvania politics. For a generation he has ruled the 


State with omnipotent sway. First winning his spurs as an insur- 
gent he vaulted into the saddle of regular leadership. Showing 
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his mettle in the angry storm of the Curtin and Cameron conflicts, 
he proved himself the most daring antagonist of the Cameron dynas- 
ty only to wrest and hold the control of the Cameron organization. 
The astute and wary Simon Cameron recognized in young Quay a 
pupil who equaled the craft and surpassed the boldness of the mas- 
ter. Here was the natural successor to the realm. Quay seized 
the scepter and became a more autocratic and powerful dictator 
than even Pennsylvania had ever seen. 

“Senator Quay was a born politician. His genius and his meth- 
ods in politics were Napoleonic. Like Napoleon, he shortened a 
straight line, as Emerson said, to come toa point. He had the 
dexterity of the elder Cameron; but he was less seductive and 
more aggressive and self-reliant. Thurlow Weed, the great tacti- 
cian of New York, was a more consummate politician in the 
broader sense, for he dealt with larger interests in a wider field on 
a higher level. He was more deft and subtle and sinuous in per- 
suading the intellect. He used more reason and less authority. 
Senator Quay was the most audacious political leader the country 
has ever seen. He trod the most adventurous paths and took the 
largest risks. He was fertile in expedients and his resources 
seemed inexhaustible. His strategy was original and brilliant and 
full of surprises. He was constantly astonishing even his closest 
friends and followers with striking and unexpected coups. More 
than once he turned apparent defeat into complete triumph by 
some heroic and unforeseen movement. 

“ Not only was he the most audacious of leaders in his tactics, but 
he was the most reckless and defiant in his avowals. He openly 
proclaimed what others would have studiously sought to conceal. 
He did not hesitate when the sugar schedule was under considera- 
tion to say that he was speculating in sugar stocks. His very 
boldness was his shield. What would have crushed a Colfax was 
condoned in Quay. With the darksome whispers in the air of the 
treasury trouble he had the courage to run for treasurer, only to 
be elected by the largest majority ever given up to that time. 
From his trial in Philadelphia he emerged with increased power. 
The hailstorm of criticism was serenely shed like the rain drops 
from the duck’s back. If he was not cynical in his whole tone 
toward the moral side of politics, he was at least frank and free 
from pretense in his reliance upon any means of success. 

“The secret of his power did not lie on the surface. He had no 
personal magnetism. He did not¢ > men to him by an irresisti- 
ble fascination, like Blaine or McKinley. He was taciturn, secre- 
tive, and mysterious. Yet he attached a vast body of devoted 
friends with hooks of steel. They followed his Olympian nod 
with implicit obedience, for they had faith in his star. He remem- 
bered and noted every service. Asa rule, his word was his bond. 
For the most part he was true to his friends, and when he turned 
them aside, as he sometimes did in a controlling exigency, it was 
generally to make amends ata later stage. He was unemotional 
and seemed to cherish neither ardent aftection nor enduring malice. 
Sometimes, when his path was crossed, the lightning of his ven- 
geance struck with swift and terrible force; but this was not often, 
and when prudence dictated he could easily forget and make terms 
with his foes....... 

“The expression of friendship upon Senator Quay will be kindly 
and sympathetic. ‘The deliberate and enduring judgment must go 
beyond the personal to the moral equation. It can not fail to take 
account of the influences and tendencies that entered into the fabric 
of his leadership. If it be simply a question of political skill and 
mastery of men by dominant force without regard to methods, then 
the meed of admiration may be unreserved. But if it be a higher 
and deeper question of moral quality and public effect, if the truer 
standard of public virtue which is vital to free men and free insti- 
tutions be applied, then a different conclusion must be declared. 
This was a rule which enforced servility. It encouraged and 
stimulated unworthy methods. Its teachings were not elevated or 
inspiring. With all its potential strength and dazzling success it 
furnishes no ideal for youth and honorable aspiration. Senator 
Quay was a man of commanding personality and imperial intellect, 
and he exercised a sway more absolute than that of any other po- 
litical leader in the country. It is only candid to add that in no 
other State, not even New York, could such a complete autocracy 
be successfully maintained. In Pennsylvania the condition it ex- 
hibits is a habit of mind.” 


Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania (cousin of Senator 
Quay), pays him this tribute: 


“He had a divine gift. When a real poet, orator, or statesman 
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appears among men, there is no need to have the source of his 


power explained. It is felt. 

“For years men have been trying to ascertain what were the 
methods by means of which he won his remarkable and continuous 
success ina difficult field. It has been a needless and a hopeless 
task. Now that he is gone, the people of this State will know 
what they have lost, and what they never quite appreciated. 

“ No other man in public life, born of our Pennsylvania people, 
gave such an impression to those with whom he was brought in 
contact of personal and intellectual power. No other man has 
been able to accomplish so much for the substantial benefit of the 
commonwealth. Pennsylvania may well mourn.” 





POSTAL WAR ON CURE-ALLS. 


ILENCE on the part of the newspapers greets the announce- 
ment that the Post-Office Department is going to help them 
exclude from their columns the advertisements of quack remedies. 
The postal authorities have decided to deny the use of the mails 
to concerns that sell fraudulent patent medicines, and will also ex- 


clude newspapers that advertise them. “ All reputable newspapers 


will be glad to help in this work,” says an official of the depart- 
ment; and the reputable newspapers reply—nothing. A careful 
search of our exchanges reveals only the three comments quoted 
below. The postal plan is briefly outlined as follows by the Wash- 


ington correspondent of the New York 77ibune: 


“With the assistance of government scientists, the department 
seeks to bar from the use of the mails the host of patent medicine 
concerns and exploiters of proprietary medicines and nostrums 
which chemical analyses show are incapable of performing the 
wonderful cures claimed for them. On the list are preparations 
which purport to cure dipsomania, yet contain large percentages 
of alcohol, some of which are vended as harmless, but are found 
to be. deleterious; others which are advertised as ‘consumption 
cures,’ but contain no recognized remedy for tuberculosis, and still 
others which are sold as restoratives of vitality, but which are en- 
tirely incapable of accomplishing any such result. 

“ Altho this work is still in the initiatory stage, sufficient ‘evi- 
dence has already been discovered to warrant the conclusion that 
many of the widely advertised patent remedies, ‘favorite prescrip- 
tions,’ vegetable compounds, kidney cures, stomach bitters, etc., are 
rank frauds, which can not be of any benefit whatever, too often rc- 
lying on alcohol to produce temporary exhilaration and likely to 
lead eventually to chronic alcoholism. 

“Governmental control of the mails makes the Post-Office De- 
partment absolute master of the situation, with power to exclude 
from the use of the postal service every letter addressed to and 
every circular sent out by a concern which, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster-General, is conducting a fraudulent business, and to 
go even farther and exclude from passage through the mails every 
newspaper or other publication which, once a fraud order has been 
issued, persists in carrying the advertisement of the concern so ex- 
cluded. No legal proceedings are necessary to accomplish these 
ends, and the entire burden of proof rests on the proprietor of the 
patent medicine or the concern to which the use of the public 
mails was forbidden. For that reason, it is believed, it will not 
prove difficult to drive out of business the individuals and institu- 
tions which seek to delude and defraud the public, while the de- 
partment, after careful investigation of the subject, is convinced 
that the ‘patent-medicine fake’ is a greater humbug than any of 
the ‘get-rich-quick ’ concerns which have thus far been excluded 
from the use of the mails.” 


The department, we are told further, “has already investigated 
and decided nearly one hundred of the most flagrant of these cases.” 

The Hartford 77mes alone commends the plan heartily. It says: 

“If this undertaking is carried out thoroughly and at the same 
time the government inquiry into frauds in foodstuffs is continued 
and as much energy shown in stopping adulteration as in discover- 
ing its existence, a general reform will be set on foot the impor- 
tance of which it is hardly possible to overestimate. And the 
consternation and wrath of that portion of the community which 
makes its living by preying on its fellow citizens through such 
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frauds will be in proportion to the actual service rendered to the 
rest of the people of the country.” 


The Hartford Post urges “ great caution.” To quote: 


“The need of great caution in such a crusade is apparent. An 
investigation made by men who simply want to create a sensation 
and ‘stir up things’ would do more harm than good, while a judi- 
cious, searching, and intelligent investigation might do much good. 
The thing to do is to find out for a certainty what advertisements 
are objectionable, what patent medicines are fraudulent or injuri- 
ous, what men are imposters. Newspapers do not mean to tolerate 
advertisements of an objectionable character. ‘They do not, asa 
rule, intend to help quacks impose on innocent people. But it is 
not always easy to distinguish the honest from the dishonest. It 
is to be hoped the investigation will be temperate as well as search- 
ing and sensible as well as impartial. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment should not ‘ bite off more than it can chew’ in a matter of 
this kind. At the same time it should not hesitate to do all it can 
to suppress imposters, frauds, and swindlers.” 


The Boston 7rauscript makes the interesting objection that 
even a patent medicine that contains no helpful ingredient may be 
taken with so much faith by the patient that a cure will be effected. 
In that case, it urges, the medicine does what is claimed for it, and 
no fraud is perpetrated. Says Zhe Transcript: 


“With all due respect to the wisdom of those in charge, for the 
time being, of .the Post-Office Department, the instigation of a 
crusade which will not only bar from the mails patent medicines, 
circulars issued by patent-medicine firms, and newspapers contain- 
ing advertisements of patent medicines which have come under the 
official ban, is not likely to meet with the support of the American 
people. There is no question in the minds of most intelligent peo- 
ple that there is a good deal of himbug about the patent-medicine 
business. But the only patent medicine which the Government 
has a right to exclude from. the mails is one which does not do 
what is claimed for it,a case, in other words, where money is 
secured by false pretenses.: Now, with the necessary amount of 
faith a patent medicine may accomplish a cure in one case where 
it will not in another. To exclude it the Post-Office Department 
must determine that it willamotseven with the required admixture 
of faith, effect a cure; and wagido not believe it is within the prov- 
ince of the Post-OfficeJdepartment to decide which medicines are 
of value’ in particular cases and which ones are worthless. Of 
course in this case the dealers are in the hands of the department, 
as the burden of proof is placed upon them. But the result proba- 
bly will be that a large amount of this business will be driven to 
the express companies, which already enjoy a most lucrative com- 
petition with the Post-Office Department in the transmission of 
small packages which the Government ought to be carrying, and 
which it could carry if the department had not accommodatingly 
driven the business to the rival express companies.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Methodists have attacked the trusts. 


Now it seems to be up to the Bap- 
tists.— The Boston Transcript. 


GENERAL MILEs’s prospects would be much brighter if one of the delegates 
were for him.— 7he Chicago Daily News. 


You can save time with the new postage-stamp by sticking the letter up in the 
right-hand corner of it.— 7he Washington Post. 


THE Washington club has now won four games. This leaves the Russian 


navy all alone in its class.— The Atlanta Journa/. 


THE Czar of Russia reviewed 50,000 troops the other day. 
they presented a fine appearance. 
Record-Herald. 

JusTICE may be slow in Illinois, but it is terrible. Several members of a mob 
which lynched a man at Belleville last Summer have been fined $50 each.—7he 
Kansas City Journal, 


The despatches say 
They had not met the Japs.—7he Chicago 


A CHICAGO man predicts the end of the world in 1924. We haven’t much 
faith in predictions of the end of the world. Very few of them ever come true,— 
The Kansas City Journal. 

OwING to the inability of the railroads to furnish enough cars, the World’s 
Fair management will not designate a special Boodlers’ Day, It is also question- 
able whether the area of the grounds, which exceeds 1,200 acres, would be large 
enough to accommodate all the guests at one time. However, the gentlemen may 


appeal to Circuit-Attorney Folk if they think they aren’t treated right.— The St. 
Louis Republic. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
f Boy publication this year of Christina Rossetti’s collectcd 
poems in the form of a standard edition has occasioned 
some reexamination of her place and significance in English verse. 
The Atheneum (London) receives from this volume the impres- 
that Miss 


sion Ros- 
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the young Dante by Giotto, not so much in the lines of the face as in 
its blending of strength and tenderness, of sensuousness and vision- 
ary aspiration. The wide forehead and powerful chin imply intel- 
lect and firmness of purpose; the lips are passionate, but with a 
suggestion of controlled force about them; the eyes are the eyes. 
of one who sees through the shifting shows of things to the only 
abiding realities.” In Dante and in Miss Rossetti the writer dis- 
covers a common trait—“ the concreteness, the visualizing energy, 


which they applied to. 





setti, like Wordsworth, 
and like Mrs. Browning, 
published overmuch for 
her ultimate  reputa- 
tion, thereby “ diluting 
her inspired work with 


floods of absolute or 


medioc- 
A writer in 7he 
Fortnightly Review, on 


comparative 


rity.” 


the other hand, sug- 
gests that the very 
quantity of her verse 


will help her fame to 
stand in the long run; 
and in this connection 
he quotes Goethe’s say- 
ing: “ Who brings a lot 
of many things brings 
something to many.” 
According to The A the- 
neum, again, Miss Ros- 
setti was “an ascetic of 
pagan blood,” and the 
two qualities, strangely 
blended, gave her a 
place “among the few 
who have written relig- 
ious poetry with the sap 
of immortality.” The 
same periodical claims 
that to England, alone among the nations, belongs the distinction 
of producing two women poets, in the persons of Christina Rossetti 
and Mrs. Browning, “ who can take their places unafraid among 
the great choir of male poets.” Yet Mr. Ruskin, it will be re- 
membered, considered Christina Rossetti’s verse hardly worth 
publishing. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, while holding back from any attempt 
to prophesy what will be Miss Rossetti’s rating with posterity, 
writes as follows (in Zhe Fortnightly Review, London): 


“She had one characteristic which should make her gain upon 
all her distinguished contemporaries—she held aloof from all the 
problems of her day. She was not greatly esteemed as a teacher 
in the nineteenth century, because she had not any lessons for that 
strenuous age. She did not evoke national enthusiasms, nor strive 
to redress the wrongs of martyred children; she was the poet 
neither of the democracy nor of the county family. She had not 
that boundless faith or love for her kind that makes writers be- 
come influences or social reformers; she did not help forward 
toward its unseen and mysterious goal the human destiny that fol- 
lows blindly the calls of leaders who cry from so many directions 
in the wilderness. This makes her less of a human figure, and 
less of a benefactress to her day and hour. 

“She was comparatively self-centered, but, inasmuch as the suc- 
ceeding centuries will cease to be interested in the problems of 
yesterday, she escapes a danger if she missed some love.” 


Dora M. Jones, a writer in the London Quarterly Review, gives 
us the following word portrait: “A head of Christina Rossetti, 


sketched in chalk by her brother. recal!s the famous drawing of 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI AND HER MOTHER. 
From a painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


religious conceptions.” 
On this point we quote 
further: 


“To Dante, brooding 
on the tremendous fact 
of human sin and all 
its consequences, the 
gloomy wood of the 
suicides, the frozen hell 
of the traitors, the 
searching penance of 
the proud and the prof- 
ligate became as act- 
ual, as describable, as 
the streets he passed 
through every day. 

“Thus, in our own 
time, the tragic conflict 
worked itself out for 
the quiet girl who went 
to and fro about her 
small domestic affairs 
in Bloomsbury and 
Regent’s Park. The 
struggle between the 
flesh and _ the , spirit, 
between natural human 
longings and the aus- 
tere call of duty, ex- 
pressed itself in images 
of a haunting  inten- 
sity. The world—very 
different, we know, 
from the wild medieval 
world of Florence, and 
yet as terrible to the devout imagination—took on the siren shape 
of the old writers, with an individual touch of horror. 

By day she stands a lie; by night she stands 
In all the naked horror of the truth, 

With pushing horns and clawed and clutching hands. 
Is this a friend indeed, that I should sell 


My soul to her, give her my life and youth, 
Till my feet, cloven too, take hold on hell?” 


A writer in the literary supplement of the London 77mes says of 
Miss Rossetti: 


“She was religious with a medieval intensity of belief and devo- 
tion. She was twice loved and in love, but refused to marry 
because in each case her lover’s faith was different from her own. 
In the second case she continued to love the man she rejected 
until he died. Her religion, tho it made her kind to others, did 
not make her kind to herself; nor did it make her happy. She 
was filled, her brother says, with an awful sense of unworthiness, 
shadowed by an awful uncertainty. In spite of her innocent life 
and all her religious exercises, she was always despondent of her 
own righteousness. These religious exercises and meditations and 
searchings of heart never distracted her from her ordinary duties, 
never soured her temper or unbalanced her mind; but they were 
always the chief business of her life. One can imagine her calm 
and restrained in manner, talking or listening readily and.without 
arrogance or affectation, yet always as if some one great interest 
possessed the depths of her mind and other things were but 
momentary distractions of the surface. 

“Her poetry confirms this idea of her. It has many subjects; 
but all of them, except one, are transient and occasional. Her 
main and constant theme is the desire for a security of righteous- 
ness never attained. Her piety, her devotion to duty, her even and 
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sequestered way of life could not protect her from the fever and 
unrest with which the desire for some kind of impossible perfec- 
tion has afflicted so many poets. Usually that desire is only vague 
and occasional. Shelley was haunted by dreams of an ideal 
beauty, a perfect love. Even Browning had his moods of— 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

Matthew Arnold longed for some kind of certainty that life was 
not an aimless mechanical process. This disease of the poets has 
many forms. It lies in wait for them when they are overwrought; 
and Christina Rossetti, from her physical weakness, was constantly 
overwrought. It is clear from her life and her poetry that her 
mind was not naturally morbid. She shows a pathetic eagerness 
for simple and wholesome delights. But the poetic disease took 
so cunning a form in her that it enlisted all her finer qualities in 
its service. In most poets it is not encouraged by any creed or 
principles. In their healthier moods they are impatient of it. 
They see that it is irrational, and even when it troubles them most 
they try to reason it away. Christina Rossetti could not do this. 
Her longing for perfection, her desire tor some kind of unearthly 
certainty seemed to her always right and reasonable, since they 
were inspired by her religion. She wished to love God perfectly 
and to be sure of her love; and she would have thought it impious 
to reason with her misgivings about it. The natural despondency 
produced by her physical weakness always oppressed her with a 
sense of her own imperfections; and as she thought that this sense 
was justified, she could only meet the despondency by continually 
assuring herself that God was right to afflict her so. One can see 
in her poetry that she was forever straining after the exultant 
raptures of the saints and forever breaking down under the 


“Christina Rossetti’s verse does not move with the confident 
swiftness, the exultant majesty, of the greatest lyric poets. She 
had no overplus of strength to spend in lavish imagery or to kindle 
her thoughts with the heat of their own upward rush. Passion 
always overstrained her, and the strain can be felt in the very 
structure of her verse. Yet, tho overstrained, she is never over- 
blown like Mrs. Browning, who aimed often at the large manner 
of strong masculine poets and attained it only in a few master- 
pieces. These are beyond the reach of Christina Rossetti. But 
she had a surer tho a quieter magic of her own. Her voice is very 
pure, if sometimes weak and thin; and it is full of a most moving, 
unforced tenderness. It is natural to speak of her voice, for it 
seems to sound in her verses—and it is not common for poets, even 
great ones, to produce that illusion, since the combination of quick 
emotion with perfect sincerity and simplicity of mind is not com- 
mon. She had a fine tho narrow command of rhythm. In some 
of her slow lyrics the words seem to be falling naturally from her 
lips urged by passion and checked by thought. ...... 

“In her poetry there is the long and quiet tragedy of a mind too 
aspiring and a body too frail for the conditions of our life, yet 
struggling bravely, if often blindly, against them; and the tragedy 
is lightened with many intervals of innocent delight and snatches 
of clear music.” 


Vitality and the Poetic Temperament.—tThe story 
of Goethe’s romantic passion, at the age of seventy-four, for the 
seventeen-year-old Ulrika von Levetzow, who inspired his “ Elegy 
of Marienbad,” is retold in a book recently published in Munich, 
entitled “ Ulrika von Levetzow and Her Recollections of Goethe.” 
The highest interest attaches to this story, says a writer in Har- 
pers Weekly, as a proof of the persistence of youth in the poetic 
temperament. He continues: 


“It is the especial quality of the poetic temperament that it is 
keenly alive. A poet is not so much different from other men as 
he is ore than other men. He sees more in quantity and he feels 
more in intensity under the same circumstances. The service of 
the poetic temperament is that it revivifies what is dead or half- 
dead. Its gift is the life more abundant. Whether merely by 
creation, by daring questioning of accepted codes, or by bold 
deeds and painful downfalls, it sets a question mark after all 
established values. With its tremendous fertilizing power it sets 
men to questioning all that is crystallized in dogmas and conven- 
tions, to raking up and revitalizing the underlying reasons for the 
faiths that are in man. 
“The second quality of the poetic temperament is its perennial 
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buoyancy. Goethe, at seventy, was alive with the living capacity 
for emotion of a youth. Browning, tho less swift at translating 
emotion into life, shows in *‘ La Saisioz,’ written at the age of 
sixty-five, a whole world of feeling, pain, and uncertitude still at 
its keenest. The poetic temperament, by its intensity and its 


buoyancy, remains one of the greatest creative forces of the 
world.” 


TOWARD AMERICAN MUSIC. 


GAINST more than one branch of art production in America 
do we frequently hear urged the charge of failure to reflect 
distinctively American influence, thought, or ideals. This peren- 
nial complaint of the critics is otten met with the reminder that 
evolution in art, as in nature, while it can be facilitated, can not 
be forced. Mr. Arthur Farwell, however, while deploring the 
lack of Americanism in American music, offers suggestions toward 
the remedy of the condition he deplores. Mr. Farwell, himself a 
composer and at one time lecturer on music at Cornell University, 
has made special studies of the folklore and music of the American 
Indians. He believes that the American composer has at his hand 
“a wealth of musical material of the highest order, sufficient wholly 
to revolutionize the present Germanic aspect of our musical life.” 
We quote him further (from Out West for May) as follows: 


“The new generation, even of the musically untrained, is de- 
manding a new musical diet. And the blinded devotees of decay- 
ing and expropriate faiths cry ‘ Danger!’ During a recent visit 
to the Pacific Coast, leaders of musical thought in more than one 
city said to me: ‘ What is to be done? It is becoming more and. 
more difficult to gain support for serious musical enterprises. All 
that the people seem to want is ragtime.’ Naturally—it is the 
only American music which they can get. The ‘ serious musical 
enterprises’ are all labeled ‘ Made in Germany.’ What does a 
busy American with a little time and money to devote to art want 
with an overture or a symphony redolent in its every bar of the 
conventionality and conformity of European court life, or of a 
laborious Teutonic philosophy? What does he want with a song 
that reflects the essence of German sentimentality, or draws up a 
picture of a life he does not know, in a language he does not un- 
derstand—with a song whose chief glory is an overrefinement, a 
Parisian delicatesse at variance with all he sees in the life about 
him? What does he want with an instrumental work based upon 
ancient rules and conventions as utterly meaningless in the light of 
modern life as are slavery or feudalism in the face of American 
civilization? Or, what does he want of even the most clever 
American imitations of these older wares? 

“It is not rag-time that the American wants so badly—he merely 
wants something that is his own. Or does he really want rag-time? 
Very well then, let him have rag-time, exalted by our American 
composers as Rossini exalted the common song of the Italians, as 
Beethoven and Wagner exalted the common song of Germany, or 
Gilbert and Sullivan the popular ballad of England.” 


Mr. Farwell explains that his argument is in no sense opposed 
to the desideratum that the average American should be universal 
in his sympathies, and able to take keen enjoyment in a master- 
He wishes only to emphasize his 
belief that “musical art in America can not rest, nor come to its 
full fruition, until it has assimilated every phase of musical life, 
however primitive, existing within American borders.” These 
undeveloped resources he catalogues as follows: 


“ First, through racial inheritance, natural genius, Anglo-Saxon, 
Teutonic or otherwise, acting under new circumstances and, there- 
fore, productive of new results. In other words, the spontaneous 
work of such American composers as we consciously or uncon- 
sciously freed from slavery to alien traditions, and are still not em- 
ploying American folk-song. Second, through racial accretion, 
the folk-music of the negroes—the plantation song which, we have 
long known, has nothing ‘to do with African music, and which we 
are beginning to recognize as a derivative form originally from the 
Spanish. Third, through territorial acquisition and consequent 
racial accretion, the various folk-music of the many different tribes 
of American Indians. Beyond these are other American sources 


of musical life, as the characteristic songs of the cowboys, railroad- 
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makers, voyageurs, sailors, etc., all of which must be haled into 
court and tried before American musical growth will be satisfied ; 
also there are the folk-songs of Mexico, qualified by Spanish in- 
fluence as they must be, yet which can not but exert a powerful 
influence on the musical life of our Southwest. It is not a ques- 
tion of the mere desirability of employing these various native 
motives, wheresoever they may be found, but of the inevitability 
of assimilating them in our musical life. If we do not feed our 
musical life on this native diet which it craves, it will die.” 

Altho the plantation song, with its most obvious outgrowth, rag- 
time, has thus far qualified American music, Mr. Farwell states, 
more than any other influence, the Indian music is now promising 
to be one of the important factors. He says: “ And since the In- 
dian has entrusted so lar~e a share of his own expression of his 
life and thought to music, the unearthing of this music and bring- 
ing it into the open of our musical life is one of the greatest and 
most obvious musical tasks before America at the present mo- 
ment.” 





LATEST DRAMATIC SUCCESSES IN PARIS. 


] URING the second half of the Parisian theatrical season, as 

during the first, reviewed in these columns some months 
ago, several noteworthy and interesting new plays have been pro- 
duced. Indeed, the critics argue that the dramatic year has been 
unusually fruitful, every playwright of note having contributed at 
least one new work. Just at present there is a movement in Paris 
toward a theatrical trust, and, in hotly protesting against such 
“ Americanization” of the theater, the dramatists, from Sardou to 
the youngest, argue that the trust would destroy all incentive and 
ambition and opportunity, by introducing the system of “long 


? 


runs” and subordinating art to the box-office point of view. 

Among the conspicuous successes since the production of Sar- 
dou’s old-fashioned and melodramatic “ Sociére,” may be named a 
dramatization of Anatole France’s satirical and philosophical 
story, “Le Manniquin d’Osile” (The Wicked Mannikin); “ Va- 
rennes,” a play of a quasi-historical character, in which the flight 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette is treated, Sarah Bernhardt 
impersonating the unhappy queen; “La Montarier,” another 
quasi-historical play, in which Mme. Réjane has scored a remark- 
able success; “Oiseaux de Passage” (Birds of Passage), a Rus- 
sian-French drama by Decaves and Maurice Donnay, which has 
had a run at the Antoine Théatre, the home of “ new departures,” 
experiments, and unconventional novelties ; and—the latest of all 
—Marcel Prévost’s “ La Plus Faible” (The Weakest), a tendency- 
play of a surprising character. 

Prévost is regarded by the French as a conservative and Anatole 
France as a gentle cynic and philosophical pessimist. Both point 
morals in their works, but the morals are very dissimilar. Pré- 
vost’s drama has for its theme marriage versus illicit relations of 
the most “ ideal” and “advanced” sort; and it is an artistic sermon 
in favor of marriage. The merits of the play are recognized by all, 
and its popular reception at the Comédie Frangaise has been most 
favorable. The plot, briefly, is as follows: 


The “weakest” creature in society is the true, devoted, noble 
woman who, from any motive whatever, lives with the man she 
loves outside of the marriage relation. Germaine de Mancombe, 
a woman of birth, culture, and refinement, and deeply religious, 
has been deserted by her husband, a rake and generally worthless 
nobleman, who had previously squandered her fortune. She meets 
Jacques Nerval, a brilliant young man, an author, and the two fall 


in love. Jacques is an advanced radical and believes in “free 
unions.” Germaine, being married, could not wed him in any 
case. 


They accordingly form an irregular relation, and for five years 
they live together in perfect happiness. Germaine has her mo- 


ments of repentance, as she feels that she is committing a grievous 
sin; but her love overcomes her religious scruples, and she hopes 
for forgiveness and divine charity. 

A reviewer, in dealing with a book 


Then an accident happens. 
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of Nerval, deliberately insults Germaine. A duel follows, and 
Jacques is wounded. His family, conservative and respectable, 
claims him. He is taken to his sister’s house, and Germaine is 
not permitted to nurse him, see him, or even write to him. More; 
she is forced to leave the house she and Jacques have occupicd to- 
gether. “The weakest” has no redress. She is helpless, an out- 
cast, one without legal or moral rights. 

An intimate friend of Nerval, who shows her some kindness, is 
suspected of being her lover, and the invalided Jacques is made to 
believe slanderous gossip concerning her. A total estrangement 
is threatened. 

At last, however, Nerval’s mother, a woman of generous in- 
stincts, manifests pity for the poor victim. The slanders are dis- 
sipated, and Nerval, after recovery, learns how acutely Germaine 
has suffered. Meantime the friend has found that the degenerate 
husband was dead, and Germaine is free. She can marry Jacques. 
Will he, with his radical views, consent? The situation has opened 
his eyes; he is ready to abjure his anti-marriage principles. He 
is convinced that no man has the right to make an outcast of the 
woman he loves. “The weakest” is to become strong, for she is 
to be made a wife. 


The subject, the critics say, is handled with great delicacy and 
reserve and artistic skill. A plea for marriage in a French play is 
considered a very original thing—almost as original as the solution 
of the old problem of the Gallic drama, adultery, given in Anatole 
France’s play, in which a deceived husband, a professor and phi- 
losopher, on discovering his wife’s unfaithfulness, resorts to a sort 
of moral boycott. He ignores her completely, and finally leaves 
her, and, with one of his daughters, goes to Paris to continue his 
work in a higher position. 

The critic of Le Zemps says of M. Prévost’s play: 

“This is more than a pretty story presented in a superior man- 
ner. It isa very human and real drama, the drama of antagonism 
between a woman placed in an irregular position by her passion 
and her circumstances, and the conventions, morals, and prejudices 
of our dourgeois society. Germaine is so loving and her oppo- 
nents so harsh and ill-natured that the cause of the weakest one is 
really won in advance; but this cause is pleaded with so much 
emotion and charm that the public will long follow with pleasure 
the vicissitudes of the process.” 


Curiously enough, the Decaves-Donnay play, “ Birds of Pass- 
age,” also attacks the dourgeois morality, and contrasts with it the 
heroism, idealism, and nobility of—Russian nihilism. 


The birds of passage are Russian exiles, refugees of the gentler 
sex. Two young women students of Russian nationality meet at 
Geneva a wealthy Parisian family. One of these young women 
had been “ fictitiously married ” to a fellow nihilist, a prince. The 
prince had been arrested in a raid on a secret printing-office and 
had disappeared. No one knows whether he is alive or dead. 

The son of the French family, Juiien, falls in love with this 
young Russian, Vera Levanoff, and becomes a sympathizer with 
her ideas. An escaped Siberian prisoner brings the news of the 
death of Vera’s husband, and after a time she marries Julien. 
But the escaped prisoner turns out to be a spy and traitor, and his 
story isalie. The prince lives, but is ill and unhappy, a convict 
in Siberia. Vera meantime has found Julien narrow, conventional, 
“ bourgeois,” and she decides to leave him and to join her nominal 
husband. Her enthusiasm for the cause and for the freedom of 
nihilism prevails over the feeling of duty to her real husband. 
The bird of passage flies away, and her companion accompanies 
her. 


The play is said to be full of dramatic contrasts, power, and 
pathos, and the authors plainly enough reveal their preference for 
the birds of passage, about whom there is nothing banal and con- 
ventional. Critics remark on the variety of the dramatic fare 
provided these days by the French playwrights. The “schools” 
have disappeared, and the public is as catholic and hospitable as 
the dramatists are individual and untrammeled. 

At the same time the fact is brought out in connection with the 
theatrica]-trust movement that in Paris, as elsewhere, the legiti- 
mate drama is being superseded by the musical comedy and the 
variety show. The number of first-class theaters has been reduced 














to five, while the “ popular,” or vaudeville, houses have multiplied, 
and are so prosperous that the bulk of the money expended on 
amusements in the French capital must go to them. The society 
of French dramatists. has voted to oppose consolidation and the 
control of more than one theater by one manager or one syndicate. 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





PROTEST AGAINST GERMAN METHODS OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 


R. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, who for more than 
a quarter of a century has been the chief literary critic of 
the London 4/sheneum, invites the charge of heresy by his state- 
ment that “if a tariff could be placed on German Shakespearian 
criticism ” he would become an ardent protectionist. His dissent 
finds expression in the course of some critical comment upon 
“Hamlet ”—a play which has called forth, as Mr. Watts-Dunton 
remarks, a body of criticism “so vast that it forms a literature, 
and so various that it may be said to express the opinions and also 
the whims and idiosyncrasies of the entire writing fraternity of the 
British Empire, of Europe, and of America.” On the subject of 
German transcendental criticism we quote his words (from Har- 
‘ per's Monthly Magazine for May) as follows: 


“ Altho it is a matter of familiar knowledge that scarcely one of 
Shakespeare’s plots was invented or partially invented by himself, 
this fact does not in any way prevent our German friends from 
writing long treatises upon the profound philosophical and allegor- 
ical intent of every Shakespearian plot. Of course these German 
vagaries would not be of any great moment to us islanders (for, 
after all, the best way to protest against commodities made in 
Germany is to refuse to accept them) if our English critics did not 
follow them. But because Goethe discussed ‘Hamlet’ on German 
principles, and because Ulrici, Gervinus, and others discussed and 
] discussed again Goethe’s discussion, certain English critics— 

critics, let us say, far more capable of understanding the matter 
than any German who ever turned English poetry into abstractions 
—have held up their hands and exclaimed, ‘ Wonderful is the wis- 
dom of criticism made in Germany.’ 

“With regard to the story of ‘ Hamlet,’ our English critics all 
know well enough that Shakespeare did not invent it—did not in- 
vent any part of it. They all know well enough that he found it in 
whatsoever story or earlier play upon the subject he laid his royal 
hands upon when his theater demanded a ‘ Hamlet’ for its own 
company. And yet they are as much dominated by Teutonic pre- 
tentiousness as tho they themselves knew nothing about their own 
countryman. A wilder misconception about the genius and 
method of a great poet than that of the German writers who thus 
govern our English critics it is impossible to imagine. And it is 
ignorant too. All imaginative writers, whether in verse or in 
prose, are divisible into two great tribes: first, those poets who do 
not work their imaginations, but whose imaginations work them, 
such as Homer, A2schylus, Sophocles, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Rabelais, Marlowe, Webster, Walter Scott, and, in- 
deed, all those who may for convenience be designated ‘ the tribe 
of nature’s children’; second, those who belong to ‘ the tribe of 
Ben ’—to use an affectionate phrase of sen Jonson’s followers; a 
tribe which, taking its origin, indeed, in a very early stage of lit- 
erature, has produced many important members, tho two of them 
tower above all the others—the author of ‘ The Fox’ and the 
author of ‘ The Comédie Humaine.’ Brilliantly and subtly as the 
latter tribe depict human life, their ‘ specimens’ of humanity are 
excogitated; they are characters born of induction, whereas the 
other tribe—the tribe of nature’s children—know nothing of any 
characters of induction, know nothing of any characters save those 
of their own imagination’s spontaneous projection.” 


It is because the German critics assume in Shakspeare this in- 
ductive method which belongs to “ the tribe of Ben,” Mr. Watts- 
Dunton goes on to say, that they strike so wide of the mark. 
“ These transcendentalists forget that Nature, the most modest and 
upobtrusive of sculptors, pretends to no more inductive rightness 
than Shakespeare’s projected characters display; and as to her 
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logical power, they forget that she has always been shaky in her 
logic—so shaky, indeed, that innumerable theologies and mytholo- 
gies have had to be invented in order to explain it.” He continues: 


“It seemed necessary to dwell at some length upon this classifi- 
cation of imaginative writers in order to show why the German 
critics, in seeking for evidence of self-conscious movements in 
Shakespeare’s mind and in finding allegorical meanings in Shake- 
speare’s work, have gone so lamentably astray. And on many 
other points it seems to me that English Shakespearians have suc- 
cumbed overmuch to the dogmatism of Germany, from the publi- 
cation of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’ downward. 
They have, for instance, 
endeavored to construct 
a chronology of the 
plays from certain tests, 
such as the metrical 
test, on the one hand, 
and such as the test of 
what is called the spiri- 
tual development of the 
poet, supposed to be 
discoverable in his way 
at various periods of 
confronting human life 
and generalizing upon 
ua: 





In the metrical test, 
our critic admits, there 
may be something if 
the investigations are 


not pursued too far. 





But “as regards evolv- 











ing a spiritual order for THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON,. 
Shakespeare’s plays,” 

he says, “ this seems to me a more daring venture than that con- 
nected with the metrical test.” On this point we read : 


“ As to the wisdom of the generalizations upon life and the ripe- 
ness of the meditation upon the mystery of the universe, some- 
times found scattered in plays which we know from external evi- 
dence to have been early, it seems to be forgotten that boys, even 
in these days, when leading a country life, are often very medita- 
tive—more meditative, perhaps, than men. But meditation was 
the intellectual note of the time when Shakespeare was a boy. It 
is difficult for us in a vulgar, sordid, wealth-worshiping society, 
like that of the England and America of the present hour, to un- 
derstand the temper of the great time when Shakespeare lived— 
when the court society of England contained men like Sidney. It 
is especially difficult for us to imagine the mood of a boy like 
Shakespeare strolling and dreaming along the banks of the Avon. 

“And again, much wonder has been expressed that he—after 
his great success in London; after having acquired wealth and 
honor, and enjoyed intercourse with all the genius and all the bril- 
liance of his time; after being the admiration of all, from princes 
to apprentice boys—should, in the heyday of health and fame, 
have left everything to go down to Stratford (which was farther 
from London then than Aberdeen is now) to settle among farmers, 
wool-staplers, and cattle-dealers, and enjoy no better social inter- 
course than could be found at the Falcon Inn. Yet, as far as we 
can judge, his contemporaries were not surprised at this. It was 
a natural thing to do in an age when men felt that, except in the ex- 
ercise of the most sacred of the affections, the highest delight for 
intellectual man lies in meditation, and that it is among the scenes 
of one’s childhood that the scattered threads of one’s own life can 
be gathered up and contemplated as one woof, that true medita- 
tion upon the universal life of man can be fostered with most suc- 
cess. These facts must always be considered when the chronology 
of the Shakespeare plays is attempted to be discovered by criti- 
cism of the nature and quality of the thoughts it contains.” 

Mr. Watts-Dunton concludes with the explanation that it has 
been his aim in commenting upon the world’s great dramatist “ to 
apply, and apply fearlessly, to his work the self-same critical 
canons as are universally applied to all other imaginative writers.” 
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THE CHARM AND AUTHORITY OF CLASSICAL 
ART. 


‘RITICAL and iconoclastic as this age is, in art the authority 
of “the old masters” is still universally acknowledged. 
Schools, tendencies, fashions, come and go, but the pilgrimage to 
the art-galleries continues, and the greatest treasures are still the 
works of other times and epochs. On what is the supremacy of 
the old masters founded, and whence do they derive their power 
over the present? Is the disposition to exalt the past an irrational 
one, or are there sound technical, artistic. and substantial reasons 
for the world’s preference for classical art? 

A French art critic, M. Fierens-Gevaert, has written an essay, 
entitled “Why We Love the Primitives,” which is published in a 
volume on old and new art. This writer expresses rather original 
views on the subject, and, among other things, contends that what 
pleases and charms us in old art is its youth and newness—from 
the unconsciously adopted point of view of the development of art. 

A summary of this essay is given in a review in the Paris 
figaro, from which the following is translated: 


“There are those who love the Primitives because of their 
crudeness and want of finish, and they Jove these the more the 
older and the more awkward and crude they are. It is evidence 
of truer appreciation to love them in spite of their defects, and to 
prefer those of the epochs when the technique of the art had al- 
ready reached a fairly rigorous and perfect style. Our love does 
not address itself to the antiquity of a work, but, on the contrary, 
to its youth, or to the youth of the art. We do not love primitive 
works because they are remote, but because they have the grace 
and the divine ingenuousness characteristic of the human genius in 
its cradle. It is life that we should seek in art, and life manifests 
itself now with a very limited technique, now with ponderous 
scholarship, and again with excessively abundant resources. 

“With the ancient artists this life is whole, direct, immediate, 
and this is the essential and profound cause of our love of their 
art. More than any other class of artists have they expressed sin- 
cerely and simply their feelings and emotions, and they have ex- 
pressed it alike for the humblest and the. most cultivated. They 
put us in communion with the entire conscience of their epoch. 
And we like to inhale the fresh and virginal perfume which ema- 
nates from the first efflorescence of each human art.” 


Why was ancient art more popular and real, more vital? Be- 
cause, answers the writer, it was at once more social and moral, 
and more utilitarian. The artists lived in the sane and healthful 
atmosphere of productive industry. They were, first of all, work- 
men, forming part of a corporation absolutely similar to the gild 
of weavers, tailers, bakers, butchers, etc. They were, like these 
trade corporations, an indispensable organ of the body social. 
The greatest artists modestly identified themselves with the cor- 
poration as a whole. There was no special art profession, and 
the space between the artisan and the artist was constantly being 
traversed and bridged. The writer continues: 


“ Never was art more distinctly subordinated to the decorative 
and utilitarian services; never was art more popular by virtue of 
the artists’ origin, by virtue of their education, atmosphere, and 
mode of life. Moreover, as members of a corporation, as 
citizens of a commune, these artists necessarily participated in the 
civic and moral affairs of the prosperous societies for which they 
labored. They shared the universal faith; they were not tor- 
mented by individual aspirations; their visions conformed to the 
collective ideal of their city, their country, their race. Without 
conscious effort then, without any preconceived program, art was 
genuinely social; it interpreted and translated the sentiments 
which were common to all. 

“In the Middle Ages, as in ancient Greece, religion was an ele- 
ment in everything. It was present in the frieze of the Parthenon, 
as well as in the church frescoes; and the minute details of the 
daily life were so interwoven with religious ceremonial that the 
artists were saved from that factitious mysticism which some 
would have us find in it.” 


The lesson M. Fierens-Gevaert would have contemporary artists 
draw from antiquity is that of independence and sincerity, of 
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social service, of bringing art into close relationship with life. and 
making it an expression of the thoughts and aspirations of the so- 
ciety in which they live. Beauty for beauty’s sake and art tor 
art’s sake are conceptions that are inimical to art, condemning it 
to sterility, isolation, and decadence.— 7vans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DiGEs?. 





WHY IS WORDSWORTH NOT MORE 
POPULAR ? 


| i eminde beatae made it one of his definite aims to restore 
poetry to. the people. Yet to-day, “altho his reputation 
as a wise man is settled beyond dispute,” says Mr. Maurice G. 
Hering, “ he can not by any means be regarded as a popular poet.” 
In place of popularity, the writer continues, Wordsworth has a 
faithful band of admirers and followers “ who not only have found 
in his works inestimable comfort and spiritual guidance, but who 
believe that the time will yet come when he will be reckoned by 
the general verdict of the civilized world as one of the greatest 
teachers and benefactors of humanity.” And again: “ To find any 
individual in literature who can compare with him in intrinsic im- 
portance and who could give, in his own way, as splendid expres- 
sion to vital, ennobling, and energizing thoughts, we must go back 
more than two thousand years—to Plato.” Of Wordsworth’s lack 
of popularity Mr. Hering finds explanation in this view of him as 
a great teacher to whose message the world is not yet ready to 
listen. We read, in 7he Westminster Review (London) for May : 


“The immense increase of wealth in this country since his day 
has brought about an increased tendency in the upper classes to 
habits of luxury and self-indulgence, and thus standards of life and 
conduct have been set up which have more or less infected the rest 
of the community. The possession of money has alone seemed to 
carry with it any certainty of happiness, and the result has been a 
reckless scramble for securing the good things of lite, with little 
consideration for the rights of others or for the well-being of all. 

“Thus has been created an atmosphere of worldliness and in- 
difference to high ideals, inthe midst of which a taste for Words- 
worth’s poetry could not be expected to flourish. Among the 
working classes there has been, in the course of the last hundred 
years, a wonderful leveling-up tendency and a great increase in 
mental culture and refinement, but it will take many generations 
before conditions of life among them will be sufficiently favorable 
to admit of the leisure and restfulness of spirit which, to a certain 
extent, are needed before a thorough enjoyment of Wordsworth 
can be obtained.” 





NOTES 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, LL.D., writing in the May Harper's Magazine 
on the subject of the primitive types of books, states: ‘‘ Making a very bold and 
general classification, there may be said to five of these, namely: first, the papy- 
rus roll, as used by the early Egyptians ; second, the tablet of baked clay; third, 
the prism or cylinder of the same material, used by the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians; fourth, the palm-leaf type, as employed by the Hindus and their followers 
of the Far East; fifth, folded books.” 


KIPLING once referred to Charles Reade as “a shamefully neglected author”; 
and the literary press generally has found difficulty in explaining the fact that a 
novelist who during his life enjoyed such immense vogue, and whose rating by 
the critics has always been high, should be comparatively unread twenty years 
after his death. A writer in Scribner's Magazine suggests that his decline in 
popular favor is traceable to the fact that he was a man with “ grievances,” and 
that his work too often reflected personal bitterness. The New York 7imes 
finds in many of his books a quality of “ staginess” which weakens them. How- 
ever, the recent announcement from London of a “ standard edition” of Reade’s 
novels would suggest that his neglect by the public is not complete. 


A curious dislike of America and things American has often been com- 
mented on as one of Ruskin’s lesser traits. This feeling is probably illustrated 
by the following extract from of the “ Letters of John Ruskin” which Professor 
Norton is publishing in 7he Atlantic Monthly: ‘You may wonder at my im- 
pertinence in calling America an ugly country. But I have just been seeing a 
number of landscapes by an American painter of some 1epute; and the ugliness 
of them is wonderful. Isee that they are true studies, and that the ugliness of 
the country must be unfathomable. Anda young American lady has been draw- 
ing under my directions in Wales this summer, and when she came back I was 
entirely silenced and paralyzed by the sense of a sort of helplessness in her that 
I couldn’t get at; an entire want of perception of what an English painter would 
mean by beauty or interest ina subject; her eyes had been so accustomed to 
ugliness that she caught at it wherever she could find it.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


AN EFFICIENT MICROBE-KILLER. 


T is quite evident that the discovery of a substance that would 
be fatal to all germs of disease without injuring the human 
organism would come very near to being a cure-all. Such a sub- 
stance has not yet been found, yet the facts stated in a recent bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture (No. 64), are suggestive of an advance in the direc- 
tion of its discovery. That the salts of copper in very minute 
quantities are fatal to vegetable life is asserted by the authors, 
Messrs. George T. Moore and Karl F. Kellerman. In the course 
of an investigation to see whether drinking-water could not be rid 
of alge that give it a disagreeable “ pondy ” taste, they found that 
sulfate of copper would not only accomplish this result, but would 
also kill many pathogenic bacteria. After a full description of 
their experiments, the authors write : 


“It is believed that the foregoing experiments demonstrate the 
possibility of the use of copper sulfate for the destruction or pre- 
vention of growths of algz in water-supplies, and that when used 
under the direction of a competent authority, it is the only prac- 
ticable remedy for this trouble capable of universal application 
which has ever been proposed. 

“The use of copper sulfate in clearing polluted reservoirs of 
pathogenic bacteria, such as typhoid and cholera, is regarded as 
incidental to the main purpose of the investigation. There already 
exists a most efficient means of preventing the appearance of these 
organisms in water-supplies, and under no circumstances can it be 
considered that the method as described is expected to replace or 
supersede slow sand or any other efficient filtration. There are 
conditions, however, which sometimes make it desirable to thor- 
oughly sterilize a reservoir, and under those circumstances the use 
of copper sulfate is believed to offer a new and adequate way of 
dealing with the difficulty. Experience has demonstrated the im- 
possibility of compelling consumers of what may be an infected 
water to boil it, or observe other precautionary measures, and the 
absence of proper filtration-plants in a very great number of cities 
and towns in this country makes it necessary that some efficient 
method for destroying disease germs in water be employed until 
the danger from pollution be past. Up to this time no satisfactory 
and yet harmless method has been known that would become 
effective in the course of a very few hours and the cost of which 
was in the reach of every community. It is believed that the re- 
sults of the experiments upon typhoid and cholera germs described 
in this bulletin indicate that it will be possible under competent 
direction to employ copper sulfate with perfect safety in any 
municipal water-reservoir which may have become infected with 
some non-spore-forming disease germ. Its application to barnyard 
tanks and pools as a preventive of hog cholera may also prove to 
be of value. Since the selective toxicity of this salt renders it 
fatal to pathogenic forms peculiar to water, while the common 
saprophytic or beneficial bacteria are unaffected, the method is 
particularly well adapted for this purpose. 

“While. it is not within the province of this bulletin to discuss or 
recommend any line of medical treatment, reference should be 
made to the fact that certain eminent practitioners, after review- 
ing the results here published, are of the opinion that the use of 
copper in cases of typhoid fever and related diseases should be 
more thoroughly investigated than it has been heretofore. It was 
the testimony of several that other intestinal troubles, more re- 
cently presumed to be due to the presence of certain disease germs 
in drinking-water and milk, had responded most favorably to cop- 
per in one form or another.” 


The authors make the following statements at the conclusion of 
the bulletin : 


“At ordinary temperatures 1 part of copper sulfate to 100,000 
parts of water destroys typhoid and cholera germs in from three to 
four hours. The ease with which the sulfate can then be elimi- 
nated from the water seems to offer a practical method of sterilizing 
large bodies of water, when this becomes necessary. 

“The use of copper sulfate for the prevention of disease is re- 
garded as incidental and is not designed in any way to supplant 
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efficient preventive measures now in use. It is believed, however, 
that up to this time no such satisfactory means of thoroughly, 
rapidly, and cheaply sterilizing a reservoir has been known. .. .. 

“ Definite knowledge in regard to what organisms are present, 
the constitution of the water, its temperature, and other important 
facts are necessary before it is possible to determine the proper 
amount of copper sulfate to be added. A microscopical examina- 
tion thus becomes as important as a bacteriological or chemical 
analysis. 

“No rule for determining the amount of copper sulfate to be 
added can be given. Each body of water must be treated in the 
light of its special conditions. 

“The cost of material for exterminating algz will not exceed 50 
to 60 cents per million gallons, and will usually be less. The de- 
struction of pathogenic bacteria requires an expenditure of from 
$5 to $8 per million gallons, not including the cost of labor.” 


Another interesting application of copper sulfate that is suggested 
by the bureau's investigation is to the destruction of mosquito 
larve. The Board of Health of New York City, it is reported, is 
experimenting along this line. 





MAGNETIC OBSERVATORIES AND TROLLEY 
CARS. 


~*HE most important of the world’s magnetic observatories 
have all been forced to move by the trolley roads, whose 
powerful electric currents exert a disturbing influence on delicate 
instruments, even at distances of several miles. The records of 
variations in the earth’s magnetism, compiled for many hundred 
years past by these institutions, are of great scientific value, and 
may be of much practical use at some time in the future, when 
they shall be better understood and interpreted. Says Zhe Elec- 
trical World and Engineer, commenting on a recent report of the 
United States Treasury on the subject: 


“ A few years ago the capitals of nearly every important country 
had a magnetic observatory in full operation, recording from mo- 
ment to moment the direction and intensity of the earth’s magnet- 
ism. Thus, London had Kew Observatory, the United States had 
the Washington Naval Observatory, Canada had the Toronto Ob- 
servatory, etc. 

“ Alas for the mutability of magnetic forces! The all-invading 
trolley-car has been more fell than hunger, anguish, or the sea. 
The magnetic observatories have been put out of business by the 
central stations. Kew, Washington, Toronto, and Paris have all 
banished their observatories to fresh fields and pastures new. 
Kew fought hard against the deadly trolley, and invoked parlia- 
ment and city council, but finally packed up her instruments. Nu- 
merous other observatories have followed a similar flight. The 
magneticians all ask the same question, ‘ Where can we erect our 
altars and set up our instruments out of the ruthless reach of the 
desecrating trolley?” The Emperor William, of Germany, repo- 
sing upon the divine right of kings and kaisers, uttered a royal de- 
cree forbidding trolley-cars to come within 16 kilometers [10 miles] 
ot his Potsdam observatory. This solved the difficulty for the two 
observers and the six suspended magnets at Potsdam. But the 
various thousands of disinterested German citizens in the neigh- 
borhood protested in favor of rapid transit. According to the re- 
port, there has been some talk of taking back the decree and ta- 
king away the observatory. The United States has joined in the 
exodus. The Washington Observatory gave up the struggle. 
There are now four United States magnetic observatories that the 
experts consider safe for the time being from the trolley-cars. 
One is in Sitka, Alaska, *‘ near the new Russian cemetery,’ a quiet, 
remote place. The second is* on an immense coral plain* 20 kil- 
ometers [12 miles] west of Honolulu in the Island of Hawaii. The 
third is in Baldwin, Kan., 21 kilometers [13 miles] in an air line 
south of Lawrence, Kan. This, however, is but a temporary site, 
and if trolleys should come the equipment can be shipped quickly. 
The fourth is at Cheltenham, Md., on the grounds of the Maryland 
Reform School. Two local passenger steam-trains pass Chelten- 
ham daily. The report states that the land in this region, while 
in a flourishing condition before the Civil War, when slaves were 
available for tilling the soil, is now so undesirable that, so far as 
can be seen at present, there will be little inducement to run 
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electric-car lines into this region. The Civil War was thus evi- 
dently not in vain from one special viewpoint. 

“ Great pains have evidently been taken with the construction of 
the buildings for these observatories, so as to maintain a nearly 
uniform internal temperature at the magnetographs. This thermal 
insulation has been provided by using multiple walls and large 
thicknesses of dry sawdust. Three thousand sacks of sawdust are 
stated to have been used in the Sitka Observatory alone. The 
thermograph records for Cheltenham Observatory inside and out- 
side the building during a week show that while the external range 
of temperature during that time was about fifty degrees, the in- 
ternal range was about one degree. It is interesting to observe 
that the apparatus employed for making and recording the ob- 
servations differs but little from that employed thirty years ago. 
Of course, it is only reasonable to expect that observations and 
apparatus may crystallize after three centuries of use. Moreover, 
there is one advantage of uniformity of type, in that all observa- 
tions may have a greater degree of approximation.” 


A PLEA FOR GRAPHOLOGY. 


“THE so-called science of graphology, or the estimation of 

character from an examination of handwriting, has gener- 
ally been regarded by scientific men as in the same class with 
palmistry, astrology, and other pseudo sciences. Of late, how- 
ever, La ature, the French popular journal of science, has been 
giving some space to it, and an article appears (May 7) on the sub- 
ject by a French professor of the art, M. Solange Pellat. M. 
Pellat’s presentation is interesting and conservative, and if ¢raph- 
ology is ever to be enrolled as a branch of psychophysiology, 
which is the position that he claims for it, it will be through such 


reasonable pleas as the one that he offers here. Says M. Pellat: 


“ Graphology is a branch of psychophysiology. It is the study 
of the relations between handwriting and the distinctive traits of 
individuality—the kind and degree of intelligence, character, and 
femiperament. ...... 

“Graphology is quite often misunderstood, and even decried. 
. . . The faults of the handwriting experts are often imputed to it, 
without realizing that we have here two distinct studies. To seek 
the writer of a forgery is not the same problem as to trace the in- 
tellectual and moral portrait of an individual by means of his hand- 
writing. . . . The objections against graphology really refute them- 
selves when we understand what it actually is....... 

“The study of graphclogy includes two distinct and successive 
parts, which are generally confused—one concerns the graphic 
laws and their manifestations; the other, the coordination of traits 
of character. We may understand the former perfectly without 
being able to accomplish the second, which demands a power of 
diagnosis comparable to that which the physician must possess in 
addition to his knowledge of pathologic principles. ...... 

“Wht are the graphic laws? The expression of a natural fact 
of a psychophysiological phenomenon that has nothing improb- 
able in it and has been established by experience : 

“The cerebral mechanism that gives rise to the movements of 
the writer is in correlation with the general organic state of the 
brain, and varies with the modalities of this state. Thus the hand- 
writing is found to be in harmony with the varieties of constitu- 
tion and the momentary modifications of the brain, and, conse- 
quently, with the psychic phenomena to which these correspond. 

“It has been said that nothing prevents a man from changing 
his handwriting, and it has been thought in this way to deny the 
foundations of graphology. Of course we may make use of differ- 
ent alphabets in writing or of different idioms in speaking, and we 
may also vary the forms of our alphabet if there are several types 
of the same letter. But this is not the question, for we do not 
thus alter the graphic characteristics of the hand—the closeness 
of curves, the suppleness of the line, the rapid motion, amplitude 
of pen-movemcnt, care in detail, etc. . . . Wecan not enter here 
into the details of the graphic laws, which are complex and numer- 
ous. We shall be content with citing some particularly important 
graphological principles as follows: 

“The graphic movements manifesting egotism or altruism are 
motions determined by the position of the writer with relation to 
the text. The writer, who moves toward the right, and whose 
hand and body are placed below the sheet of paper, feels con- 
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stantly that what he has written is to his left and above. When 
one writes, the ego is in action, but the feeling of egotism passes 
through alternations of intensity and weakness. It is at its maxi- 
mum when an effort is to be made—that is, at the beginnings of 
words, and at its minimum when the movement of writing is aided 
by the acquired impulse—that is, at the ends. The result is that, 
if we consider a fragment of writing, its first part, that to the left, 
represents the writer in its relation to the second part, that toward 
the right 

“ Persons with a strong will use more force spontaneously than 
the effeminate. The manifestations of will in handwriting come 
from the energy. exerted. 

“ An intense functional activity of the cerebral organism, like 
that which accompanies ardor, gaiety, overexcitement, results in 
impressing an ascending movement upon the handwriting. To 
diminution of vitality corresponds a weakening of its strength. 

“Impressionable persons have a handwriting with continual in- 
equalities in the heizhts of words or letters, their spacing, the 
directions of the lines, etc. 

“The graphic movements of nervous people are abrupt, like all 
their other motions. Imaginative persons have a hand full of 
movement, without monotonous regularity, and with broad sweeps. 

“Intelligent persons instiactively simplify their letters, while 
preserving their cleanness. Cultivated men introduce typographic 
forms into their chirography. Taste is reflected in the elegance 
of the lines.” 


Sex, we are told, can not be determined exactly by graphology, 
but an estimate with a probability of ninety per cent. can usually 
be made. Age is also a matter of guesswork, more or less, altho 
there are occasionally sure indications of it. Between voice and 
chirography, however, there are, according 1» M. Pellat, very close 
relations. There is even a branch of graphology devoted entirely 
to the subject and called “ phonographology.” Handwriting shows, 
says the author, whether a voice is ascending or descending in 
pitch, whether it is harmonious or discordant. It may even be 
possible to tell by the voices of a group of persons around an 
autograph to which of them it belongs. The writer goes on to say: 


“To make a graphologic portrait it is necessary to procure sev- 
eral autographs of the writer, written under ditierent circum- 
stances, so that the fixed elements cf the character may be dis- 
tinguished from the momentary disposition, which also has an 
influence on the chirography....... 

“To analyze a character is not to indicate all its possible mani- 
festations, but to determine the fundamental traits that make it 
up and their respective importance. . . . The analyst must thus 
disregard that which has least importance, and begin by seeking 
the dominant graphic features of the writing. ...«.. 

“The coordination of the traits of character, which comes next, 
presents no less difficulty. A character is nota simple grouping 
of tendencies, but a complex exsemb/e, whose parts react mutu- 
ally. . . . The resultants must also be established—that is to say, 
those traits must be brought into relief which, without manifest- 
ing themselves directly in the handwriting, result normally, in 
accordance with psychologic laws, from the simultaneous presence 
of two or more others. Thus a proud and impressionable man 
is susceptible, a naive and pretentious person is prejudiced, etc. 

“The graphic movements are registered with very great pre- 
cision. They may be examined with calmness by impartial minds 
and may undergo several examinations successively. Graphology 
constitutes a method of research superior to observation in daily 
relations, which gives results at once more numerous and more 
certain than study of the physiognomy, the voice, or the general 
gesticulation.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Wine in its Second Century.—That wine one hundred 
and fifty years old exists in Switzerland is asserted by the Revue 
Vinicole, a French journal of the wine industry. To be exact, this 
wine is exactly 149 years of age. Says Cosmos, ina notice of the 
matter: 

“The wine is that of Lavaux, of the vintage of 1754, which for 
these 149 years has been in the cellars of the same family. It is 


unnecessary to say that the bottles—to the respectable number of 
256—have a hugely venerable look, in spite of their irregular 
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shapes. In the course of the 149 years it has been necessary to 
change the corks quite often. In one of the three bottles recently 
opened this had probably been neglected, so the cork was simply 
a black mass, resembling humus, and the wine was much altered, 
containing scarcely more than three per cent. of alcohol. In the 
two other bottles the preservation of the wine was wonderful. 
The bouquet was very agreeable and strong, the color was a beau- 
tiful golden yellow, somewhat darker than that of wine 50 years 
old. By decantation a limpid liquid was obtained, representing 
two-thirds the contents of a bottle. This wine of 149 years con- 
tained eleven per cent. of alcohol, like the celebrated Désaly of 
1854, which figured in the lunch given to the German Emperor on 
his visit to Lucerne. This proportion is very high for so old a 
wine, even supposing that when the corks were changed the bot- 
tles were filled up with a more recent wine. According to contem- 
porary indications, the vintage of 1754 in Switzerland was ‘ of 
good quality,’ the price being 18 centimes a litre [about 4 cents a 
quart]. It was certainly of good quality and kept well too, as we 
have seen. This wine will not be sold now, nor will it be drunk 
at present. The Swiss family that holds it intends, it appears, to 
let it grow older still, while offering it to noted persons as oppor- 
tunity arises. But if we are to wait for these people to visit 
Switzerland, it will doubtless take several centuries to drink up 
the 256 bottles—unless the visits are made expressly for the pur- 
pose of tasting this Lavaux, this nectar of 1754.”—TZvanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GALVESTON’S GREAT SEA-WALL. 


O avoid the possibility of any repetition of the great catas- 
trophe of 1900, when the sea swept over the low island on 
which the city of Galveston, Tex., is built, a great wall of solid con- 
crete 3% miles long 
and 17 feet high is 








now being construct- 
ed all along the 
water-front. Says a 
writer in Zhe Tech- 
nical World, describ- 
ing this huge engi- 
neering work: 











“The plans of pro- 
tection, as outlined 
by a board of eminent 
engineers selected 
for the purpose, include—besides the construction of the concrete 
sea-wall proper—the filling or raising of the grade of the city toa 
level with the top of the wall. In this way it will be necessary, if 
the wall is to be destroyed and the water to reach the city, to wash 
away the entire island, 30 miles long and 3 miles wide—a_prac- 
tical impossibility. 

“The different features of the great undertaking, in addition to 
being engineering feats of note, are of considerable interest to the 
average spectator, and large crowds of visitors are daily attracted 
to the scene of operations. 

“The first steps in the process of construction consist in the 
preparation of a suitable foundation to bear the great weight of 
the wall proper; then the provision of additional safeguards to the 
structure, to prevent undermining, keep off the tull force of the 
water, etc. The erection of the wall itself is the last step. 

“First is the driving of long 40-foot piles into the earth until 
their heads are barely covered with soil, while their bases rest 
upon a stratum of clay underlying Galveston Island at about that 
depth. In front of these piles, which are in rows parallel with the 
course of the wall and at intervals of about three feet in each row, 
is driven another row of what is called ‘ sheet piling,’ or heavy tim- 
bers in a close row forming a sort of underground board fence, 
designed to prevent the waves from washing out the earth between 
the piles proper and undermining the wall. All of these piles are 
driven by immense cranes and steam-hammers combined, which 
grasp the pile from a stack on the ground, lift it into an upright 
position, and then proceed by heavy blows to hammer it into the 
ground, aided by a powerful jet of water, which softens the earth 
and assists its downward progress. ....- . 

“As an additional protection against undermining, and to pre- 











PLACING RIPRAP. 
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vent the full force of the waves from dashing against the wall, 
there is placed in front of the piling foundation, right on the 
surface of the earth (tho it afterward partially sinks into the 
ground by its own weight), a row 27 feet wide of large, irregular 
pieces of granite, called ‘riprap.’ ‘This is in itself a formidable 
barrier to the waves, 
regardless of the 
wall proper, tho its 
only intent is as an 
accessory safeguard 
to the main struct- 
ure. 

“The completion 
of the foundation is 
the next step. The 
heads of the piles 
are uncovered to} the 
depth of a few feet, 
and over and around 
them is placed a 
mass of concrete, 
which, when allowed 
to harden, forms what has the appearance of a solid granite walk 16 
feet wide and 3 to 4 feet thick, extending the full length of the 
wall. This concrete is the same material of which the wall itself 


























COMPLETE SECTION, SIDE AND BACK VIEW. 


‘is made, and is prepared by mixing in a large mixer, or sort of 


churn, operated by machinery, a mass of the best Portland cement, 
crushed granite, and water, which, as intimated above, when 
spread out and allowed to dry, forms a mass as hard as solid rock. 
It is of this same substance that the government fortifications at 
Galveston are constructed; and it would seem that it would take 
a very great force of water to demolish a structure made of ma- 
terial suitable to withstand the shock of 13-inch projectiles hurled 
from modern ordnance. Indeed, some of the concrete forts were 
exposed to the full fury of the 1900 storm, being right on the 
beach; and while they were somewhat injured, the damage was 
almost entirely caused by undermining, the Government not hav- 
ing taken the precaution of placing either riprap or sheet-piling 
protection for their foundations. 

“Last but not least is the erection of the wall itself. This is 
done in sections of 50 feet, each of the regulation height and width. 
Large wooden caissons or frames are built, and into these are 
dumped the wet concrete, after which the mass is stamped down 
and left for a short time to dry, when the frame is removed and 
the completed section stands forth in all its glory and pride of 
new-born strength. 

“ The height of the wall is 17 feet above the sea-level, or about 
a foot higher than the highest water of the fearful flood of 1900. 
The wall is 16 feet thick at the base and 5 feet thick at the top, the 
outer surface gradually sloping upward and inward so as not to 
present too bold and sharp a front to the waves. The total length 
of the sea-wall will be 17,593 feet, or about 3% miles; of this 
about 3,600 feet has been completed, tho of the preliminary steps 
a great deal more has at this writing been accomplished, over half 
of the piling foundation having already been driven. 

“ As mentioned before, when a little further progress shall have 
been made with the wall, the raising of the grade of the city will 
































VIEW OF THE WALL FROM THE SEA. 


be taken hold of and prosecuted vigorously. Already a board or 
commission to take charge of the work has been appointed by the 
governor of Texas; and while the board has not yet definitely 
decided the plans by which the work will be carried out—whether 
by dredging from the Gulf or by hauling soil from the mainland 
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or farther west on the island—a supervising engineer has already 
been selected in the person of Captain C. S. Riche, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, one of the foremost men of his profes- 
sion.” 


The sea-wall, we are told, will cost $1.500,000, for which bonds 
Of these two-thirds 
have been taken by citizens of Galveston, the remainder by out- 


have been issued by the county government. 
siders. To raise the grade of the city, it is estimated, will cost 
$2,000,000; and to obtain this amount the State of Texas has, by 
special act of the legislature, granted to Galveston County all of 
its State taxes for a period of seventeen years, to be used for this 
purpose alone. It is expected that fully $1,250,000 will be forth- 
coming in this way, so that only $750,000 will be left to be raised 
in order to complete the work. 


SHOULD WE SALT OUR FOOD? 


HIS is no new question, but apparently it is not settled yet. 

In an exhaustive discussion of it in the Revue Scientifique 

(April 16) M. René Laufer concludes that, while salt is absolutely 
necessary to the animal organism, enough of it for our needs is 
contained naturally in our ordinary articles of food, so that the 
Tales of disease 
Says M. 


addition of it as a condiment is superfluous. 
caused by lack of salt he dismisses as untrustworthy. 
Laufer : 


“The desire for salt is certainly universal. It seems to have 
been used everywhere at all times and in all civilizations. The 
same salt seasons to-day the miserable portion of the Soudanese 
negro and the choice dishes of European tables. . . . The need of 
salt is not limited to man; many animals seek it with avidity. 

So general a predilection, so imperious a desire, should not be re- 
garded as a simple incident, that is certain; but do they correspond 
to an unavoidable necessity ? 

“Is it not curious that the chlorid of sodium should be the only 
salt that we take from nature to add to those contained in our food 
itself? Other mineral substances play a much more important 
part in the constitution of the tissues, the salts of lime, and the 
phosphate of soda, for instance. ... When we use these by 
themselves, it is as medicines. SN 

“The taste for salt is not innate nor instinctive; it is acquired. 
The mother’s milk contains very little salt. Cow’s milk has at 
least four times as much, but even with this amount the adult who 
should live on milk alone—say, three quarts a day—would take 
more chlorids than he needs. ...... 

“Man in a state of nature does not salt his food. Primitive 
peoples who lead a pastoral and nomadic life do not add salt to 
what they eat. . The same is true of animals. Dogs and cats 
do not like salt. Even the domestic herbivores get along very 
well if salt is not added to their food.” 

M. Laufer discredits all tales of illness from the discontinuance 
of salt. The French soldiers who were said to have suffered from 
lack of salt in the siege of Metz did so, he says, simply because 
they required it to hide the taste of the spoiled meat that they 
were forced to eat. The story of the Russian serfs who are re- 
ported to have fallen ill when deprived of salt by their lords bears 
on its face, M. Laufer thinks, marks of its falsity. Among the 
chief morbid symptoms said to follow from the lack of salt is 
edema or swelling; but the writer shows that nowadays a diet 
without salt is prescribed for this trouble, and has been effective 
in curing it. In the same way he disposes, to his satisfaction, of 
all the different ills said to arise when one is deprived of salt. 
Finally, he calculates the amount of salt necessary to carry on the 
processes of organic animal life and the amount lost by excretion, 
and comes to the following conclusion : 

“ Our food, provided it constitutes a proper regimen, in the phys- 
iologic sense of the word, contains in itself and with no necessity 
of adding to it from outside, sufficient salt for our needs.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A Clock to Run Thirty Thousand Years.—A 
radium clock, which will keep time indefinitely, has been con- 
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structed by Mr. Harrison Martindale, of England. Says 7khe 
Scientific American: 


“ The principle of this apparatus is simplicity itself, the registra- 
tion of time being made in two-minute beats, while its function is 
to exhibit the dissipation of negatively charged alpha and beta 
rays by radium. The clock comprises a small tube, in which is 
placed a minute quantity of radium supported in an exhausted 
glass vessel by a quartz rod. ‘To the lower end of the tube, which 
is colored violet by the action of the radium, an electroscope 
formed of two long leaves or strips of silver is attached. A charge 
of electricity in which there are no beta rays is transmitted through 
the activity of the radium into the leaves, and the latter thereby 
expand until they touch the sides of the vessel, connected to earth 
by wires, which instantly conduct the electric charge, and the 
leaves fall together. This simple operation is repeated incessantly 
every two minutes until the radium is exhausted, which in this in- 
stance it is computed will occupy thirty thousand years.” 


THE CAUSE OF CAISSON DISEASE. 


Eee 


in a high-air pressure, as in a caisson, are well known. 


painful and sometimes fatal results of working too long 


“The Bends,” as the workmen call the affection that follows such 


‘labor, has been imperfectly understood until recently, when it 


seems to have been satisfactorily shown that the cause is nothing 
but the escape of air or gas bubbles from the blood in the circu- 
latory system when the air-pressure is reduced. Says an editorial 
writer in Augineering News : 


“The veins of a man who is attacked with the bends in passing 
out of an air-lock are in a condition comparable to that of a soda- 
water bottle when the cork is removed. Bubbles of air or gas, 
which have been absorbed by the blood while he was under press- 
ure, are formed all through the blood and tend to derange the cir- 
culatory system in a variety of ways. One way which appeals 
particularly to engineers, because of its mechanical nature, is the 
effect on the heart. As everybody knows, the heart is simply a 
pump which nature has provided to force the blood through the 
circulatory channels. If air-bubbles are formed all through the 
veins and arteries of a man coming out of compressed air, these 
bubbles will tend to coalesce and increase in size as they flow 
along. Some of them may collect at high points, as they do in an 
engineer’s pipe line, and remain there until the whole mass is 
forced at a gulp toward the heart. The pumps which the engineer 
builds for moving water work badly for pumping air, and nature’s 
pump likewise works badly when air instead of blood enters it. 
There appears to be no doubt that this is one explanation of the 
sudden deaths which at times occur on leaving an air-lock. And 
now that the cause of the disease is detinitely known, the method 
of its prevention is equally plain. It is, in fact, what has been 
understood by experts for years to be the proper method of pre- 
venting the bends—viz., making the working shift short and come 
out very slowly through the air-lock. If the shift is short, the 
blood does not have time to become charged with the full quantity 
of gas which it would absorb under the high pressure. If the 
passage through the air-lock is slow, the gas given off by the blood 
will be gradually eliminated through the lungs without serious in- 
terference with the action of the heart or the capillaries.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Iv is reported that two Frenchmen, MM. Mabille and Lerclerc, have patented 
a process for making a kind of celluloid which is incombustible,” says The E/ec- 
trical Review. “To a solution of celluloid is added a mixture of ether and al- 
cohol containing certain iron salts. A clear liquid of the consistence of syrup 
results, and if the solvents are driven off from this, an incombustible non-inflam- 
mable celluloid remains.” 


CABLEWAY OVER THE ANDEsS.—A ‘cableway, which, it is said, will be the 
longest in the world and will have the highest engine-station yet existing, is to be 
installed on the Argentine side of the Andes, so we are told by The Electrical 
Review. ‘“ This cableway will extend from Chilectio station, on the Argentine 
Northern Railroad—which is 3,430 feet above sea-level—for a distance of twenty- 
two miles, to a point 14,933 feet above sea-level, or 1,300 feet higher than the sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau. It will cross a chain of rocks and precipices, spanning, in 
some places, chasms nearly 300 feet wide and 600 feet deep, while at other points 
it will be supported by iron towers 130 feet high. All the material will have to 
be taken to its destination on the backs of mules, The length of the cable rope 
is eighty-seven miles. The line is intended to have a carrying capacity of forty- 
four tons of ore per hour, a car-load of 1,100 pounds being despatched every forty- 
five seconds.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MODERN RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS. 


HE “religidés-geschichttliche ” method, the most modern of 
theological methods which aims at a purely historical esti- 
mate of the phenomena of religious development as laid down in 
the Scriptures, ignoring their dogmatical bearing, has recently 
been applied rather vigorously to the two sacraments of the Prot- 
estant Church, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The latter has 
been in public prominence for some time, Harnack, among others, 
asserting that it was in the early church celebrated with water and 
not with wine; while other savants, such as Spitta and his school, 
affirm that Christ never intended to institute the supper as a per- 
manent arrangement of the church. Eichhorn, in an address en- 
titled “ Das Abendmahl im neuen Testament” (The Lord’s Sup- 
per in the New Testament), published as one of the “ Hefte,” or 
pamphlets, of the Christliche Welt (Leipsic), reaches the conclu- 
sion that the gospel accounts of the Lord’s Supper are not histor- 
ical, and maintains that the problem as to how the church gradu- 
ally made a sacrament of it is an open question that must be solved 
with the help of the science of comparative religion, it being prob- 
able that the idea of sacramental eating and drinking is derived 
from Oriental or gnostic religious sources. 

At present it is the other sacrament that is being subjected to 
this new method, the most persistent specialist in this line being 
Dr. Heitmiuller, of the University of Goettingen, who has pub- 
lished two works in rapid succession on the subject. One is en- 
titled “Im Namen Jesu” (In the Name of Jesus), as the second 
pamphlet of the researches issued by Bousset and Gunkel—a new 
venture; and the other is entitled “Taufe und Abendmahl bei 
Paulus” (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in Paul). The conclu- 
sions he reaches in the latter work are substantially these : 


Paul really taught that the two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, produce a magic effect, and by their mere appli- 
cation bring about conversion or the strengthening of faith. All 
efforts to put a different meaning into Paul’s words must signally 
fail. He who is baptized thereby enters into a real living com- 
munion with Christ and is delivered from the power of evil spirits 
and becomes a member of the body of Christ. The body, consid- 
ered as the sinful agency, is destroyed in Christ. Those err who 
in any way connect with baptism the idea of an appropriation of 
forgiveness for sins. On the contrary, the Pauline thought is 
actually this, that baptism is a sacrament in the largest sense 
of the word. Paul's whole psychology is based on an animistic 
foundation. The ethical and the natural are not clearly distin- 
guished by him. The transition from his ideas to the common 
Christian conception of a transmission of the Spirit through 
“breathing upon” and through the laying on of hands is readily 
made. Faith has nothing to do with this effect; faith is presup- 
posed in this process, as only he is baptized who also believes. 
The same is virtually true of the Lord’s Supper. He who at the 
supper receives bread and wine by that very act enjoys Christ 
himself, just as those who partake of a feast at a sacrifice thereby 
enter into communion with the gods. 

Baptism is not an institution of Jesus. It is very improbable 
that the Lord’s Supper was instituted by Christ, altho it was prob- 
ably developed out of some action of Jesus in connection with his 
last meal with his disciples and upon some words of his then 
spoken, which may perhaps have been, “This is my body,” or 
“This is my blood.” But what did these words mean? Did Jesus 
understand them magically or sacramentally? The latter is at least 
not impossible. We know so little about Jesus that we can not speak 
with certainty of this matter, especially since he shared the super- 
Stition of his times with reference to the demoniacs and the spirits. 
Faith in spirits and sacramental faith go hand-in-hand. Still it is 
improbable that he so meant these words. In none of the dis- 
courses of Jesus do we find such sacramental ideas, nor in the 
Jewish circles from which Christ came. These are, however, 
found in heathen religions. The old Mexicans ate images of the 
gods biked out of dough and called themselves “ god-eaters.”. The 
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Bacchantes of Dionysius Sabazios tore into pieces the bull in- 
tended for a sacrifice to the gods and devoured the raw meat, by 
which process they attained the heights of “ being filled with the 
god.” Beduins drank the blood and ate the half-raw meat of a 
camel sacrificed to the gods. Paul's idea of the Lord’s Supper is 
most intimately interwoven with these processes. The latter sup- 
ply the circle of thoughts for the Lord’s Supper in the most 
primitive form, and, therefore, most transparent shape, in which 
the central thought was this, that the participants received into 
themselves in a supernatural way the god himself. The god was 
incorporated in the sacrifice. Of course the crude features of this 
idea were soon discarded in theory and in practise. Instead of 
the shedding of blood, we find sprinkling of blood; instead of a 
bloody sacrifice, we have a common meal. Paul probably knew 
of the meals of the worshipers of Mithras, having become ac- 
quainted with them in Tarsus, one of the seats of their worship. 
Then on Jewish soil we find the common sacred meals of the 
Essenes ; then, too, the fact is not to be overlooked that the Syrians 
claimed that the forbidden use of certain fish brought with it 
sores; and the Indians claim the same result from the eating of 
some wild animals. It is easily understood that Paul connects the 
sickness and death in certain cases with an unworthy use of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


It is noteworthy fact that Heitmiiller asserts that Luther’s view 
of the Lord’s Supper contains the germs of his own derivation of 
this sacrament from heathen sources. 

Quite naturally these views find approval and disapproval, the 
latter in a more pronounced way. A lengthy article based on 
Heitmiiller’s other work, “Im Namen Jesu,” in which he interprets 
this term and thought as expressive of a faith in the magical effect 
of the name of the Lord, is found in the 7/eologische Rundschau 
(Tiibingen, No. 5) from the pen of the younger Professor Weiss ; 
but a sharp rebuke of the new methods and results appears in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung (Leipsic, No. 18) by Dr. Wohlen- 
berg. The latter declares that Heitmiuller’s hypothesis cuts out 
the gospel, roots and all, and deprives the church of all founda- 
tions of its faith, the new view being surpassed only by that of 
Zimmer, who, in the new edition of Schrader’s “ Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament” (Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament), expresses his belief that the original source of the 
ideas in the Christian Lord’s Supper is to be found “in the con- 
ception of waters of life and the food of life as contained in the lit- 
erature of the Babylonians.”— 7vans/ations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





Protestant Hostility to Catholicism.—The opposi- 
tion of eminent laymen in the Methodist Episcopal Conference at 
Los Angeles to Rev. Dr. J. M. King’s attack on the Roman 
Catholic Church is commented upon by 7he 7ranscript (Boston) 
as symptomatic of a marked change in the attitude of Protestant 
bodies within the last decade. Zhe Transcript says: 


“ Like action led by Mr. Butler, of East Weymouth, was taken 
at the recent meeting of the Southern New England Conference. 
The same spirit was seen in the decision of the Presbyterian 
Church North when it recently excised from its standards of faith 
denunciation of the Pope as Antichrist. It was shown in the 
generous comments of the Protestant press of Christendom after 
the death of Pope Leo XIIJ. Itis seen in the recent large gift 
by a Protestant toward the building of a Roman Catholic cathedral 
in St. Paul, Minn. It is conspicuously evident in Harvard’s pres- 
ent course of lectures by an eminent French Catholic on ‘ Religion 
and Democracy.’” 


Part of this change of attitude, 7ze 7ranscript goes on to say, 
is due to a clearer recognition of the limitations of the Protestant 
Reformation—“ its latent perils as well as its obvious merits ” ; and 
part to a prudential desire to have the conservative force of the 
Roman Catholic Church remain as a bulwark of society in times 
when “ other forces are making strongly against the rights of prop- 
erty and the rights of individuals.” The Transcript believes there 
is an increasing tendency among all Christian communions to 
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and ‘Wesley were types of groups that were doomed to war to the 


knife must be revised. 


OUR SPIRITUAL PARLIAMENTS. 
RB‘ )TH the religious and the secular press watched with interest 
the sessions of the Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
at Los Angeles, Cal., and of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


conference in particular matters of more than denominational in- 


At the Methodist quadrennial 


terest were under consideration. A debate on prohibited amuse- 
ments resulted in the official attitude of Methodism toward the sub- 
ject remaining unchanged. There was, however, a strong body of 
opinion in favor of replacing the mandatory prohibition of these 
amusements by a simple advisory restriction. Zhe Post (Chicago), 
commenting on the present rule, says: 


“To retain a rule which can not be enforced, which is honored 
more in the breach than in the observance, weakens the code of 
the church as a whole. A modified rule which leaves some choice 
to the conscience of the individual is infinitely preferable to the 
present rigid requirement which does not appeal to the common 
sense of the membership and which the church dare not apply con- 
sistently without reducing the number of its communicants by more 
than half 

“ There must be something fundamentally at fault with the teach- 
ings of a religious organization that fears to leave the question of 
recreation and amusement to the judgment and conscience of its 
members. We believe that the Methodist Church is strong enough 
and fundamentally sound enough to be an advisor rather than a 
stern and narrow mentor in this particular.” 

The sweeping action of the conference in superannuating a 
number of its older bishops did not escape comment. Zhe Press 
(Philadelphia) remarks: 

“Perhaps this particular conference is not to be blamed fora 
spirit which is in the air. The recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
conference was dominated by it. The venerable presiding bishop, 
Dr. Merrill, lifted up his voice in vain against it; he could not stay 
the elbowing to the rear of the older men by the younger. The 
changes, of which the retirement of five bishops is a type, will 
doubtless make for new aggressiveness in Methodism. It is to 
be hoped that they will not also involve a sacrifice of the far- 
sighted, scholarly, and spiritual wisdom of the venerable clergymen 
who have grown old in the service of their church.” 


Among the bishops retired are some of the most distinguished 


of the older leaders of Methodism. One of them, Bishop John H. 


Vincent, is the founder of the Chautauqua circle. 
These 


Eight new bishops were elected by the conterence. 
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stand shoulder to shoulder, and urges that the old idea that Loyola 
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were; Dr. James W. Bashford, president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Dr. James R. Day, president of Syracuse University ; 
Berry, editor of Zhe Epworth Herald; Dr. Wiil- 
liam F. McDowell, head of the educational bureau of the church ; 
Dr. Thomas Benjamin Neeley, editor of the Methodist Sunday- 
School and tract publications; Dr. Henry Spellmeyer, Dr. 
Luther B. Wilson, and Dr. William Burt. In addition, four mis- 
sionary bishops were elected as follows: Rev. I. B. Scott (colored) 
for Africa; Revs. William F. Oldham and John .E. 
for Southern Asia, and Dr. C. M. Harris, for Japan. 


Dr. Joseph F. 


Robinson, 


The question of the time-limit of pastorship, on which action 
was taken four years ago, was again brought up for discussion. 
The decision of the last conference, which provided for an unlim- 
ited tenure, was sustained. 

By unanimous vote the conference recorded a protest against 
lynch law and the horrors of the race troubles in the South. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which be- 
gan its sessions.on May 19, at Buffalo, N. Y., elected Dr. J. Addi- 
son Henry, of Philadelphia, to succeed Dr. Robert F. Coyle, as 
Moderator of the General Assembly. The retiring moderator’s 
sermon at the opening session attracted attention by its indictment 
of certain tendencies of modern life. The masses, Dr. Coyle said, 
are drifting steadily away from organized Christianity. Continu- 
ing, he said (according to the report in the New York 777bune): 


“ Not only are they largely alienated from the church, but from 
alienation they have passed to animosity. Next to this, one can 
but note the drift of the people in general away from lofty ideals. 
It is something that should give us pause when conservative jour- 
nals and conservative public men are constrained to characterize 
this as an ‘age of graft... Warnings have recently sounded out 
from both pulpit and bench against the money madness of our 
times. The President of the United States, in view of the public 
land frauds and postal peculations, has been forced to say: 
*“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people” 
will perish from the earth if bribery is tolerated.’ A distinguished 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church declares that of all our sins 
as a people that of dishonesty is most pronounced. 

“Linked to this (the fading out of conviction), its fruitage in- 
deed is the vanishing sense of sin. It is winked at and glossed 
over and condoned. There are no sinners any longer, and espe- 
cially in the high places of respectability.. If there are any lost 
people. they are down in the slums. 

“Our ideals of the home have gone down. We talk of Mor- 
monism and affect a horror of it, as an unclean and loathsome 
thing; but as between a system that allows a man to have three 
or four ex-wives, or a woman to have three or four ex-husbands, 
and a system that permits a man to have his plural wives all at 






































BISHOP WILLIAM BURT. 


For eighteen years he has represented Ameri- 
can Methodism in Italy. 


BISHOP LUTHER B, WILSON, 


Who has filled important pulpits in Wash- 
ington. 





BISHOP THOMAS B, NEELY, 


Formerly editor of the Methodist Sunday- 
school and tract publications. 
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BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD, 
Formerly president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


BISHOP JOSEPH F. BERRY, 
Who gives up the editorship of the Epworth 





BISHOP WILLIAM F. M‘DOWELL, 
He was head of the Methodist educational 


versity. Herald. bureau. 





once there is very little to choose. I am not 





sure but the odds are on the side of the Mor- 
mon. If this social scourge of easy divorce 
continues, it will call down upon us as a peo- 
ple the curse of Almighty God. Wives are 
taking the place of mothers. Childless fire- 
sides are being substituted for family circles. 
The flat and the apartment house and the club, 
together with certain social and prudential 
considerations, are robbing married women of 
maternal instincts and ambitions. It is the 
ring of the telephone and not the cry of the 
baby that we hear nowadays. One of the 
greatest needs of our modern life is mothers. 
A restoration of ethical ideals is imperatively 
needed.” 

Perhaps the most significant action of the 
assembly was the passing of resolutions which 
prepare the way for union between the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. 





think they believe, but actually they do not 
believe in the religion they profess. They 
are not convinced that their fate for all eter- 
nity depends on faith in its dogmas and obedi- 
ence to its obligations.” 


The Washington Post comments that 7he 
Sun's editorial represents one view of the 
matter, but that, on the other hand, a great 
many men do go to some churches: “ They 
are attracted in crowds by those preachers 
who do not weary them with expositions of 
their purely personal views as to abstruse and 
uninteresting questions of theology, but 
preach instead the message from the Mount 
of Olives, which all can understand and to 
which every heart responds with gratitude 
and reverence.” 

Dr. Isidore Singer contributes to the dis- 


cussion from the viewpoint of Judaism. He 

















About the same time the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, in session in Cleveland, 
passed resolutions recording the denomina- 
tion’s sympathy with “ the general movement 
among the other great Protestant bodies on the divorce question.” 


WHY DO MEN NOT GO TO CHURCH? 


~HIS question has been recently exploited by two of the New 
York dailies. Censuses of church attendance taken last 
year in London and in New York showed ihat in both cities 
women and children form a great majority of the congregations— 
a state of affairs, remarks 7/e Sun, that prevails in practically all 
the countries of Christendom, with the notable exception of 
Russia. The same paper does not think the situation explained 
by the suggestion of certain preachers that “the criticism of ser- 
mons has become so severe among men that only very rare abili- 
ties in the pulpit can hope to satisfy it.” It offers instead a more 
Sweeping explanation to the effect that men don’t go to church 
simply because they don’t believe in the necessity for going. To 
quote further 


“The reason why men do not go to church is obvious enough. 
They are not interested in the church because they are not inter- 
ested in religion. They have not the deep and vital religious faith 
of which church worship is the outward expression. They may 


BISHOP HENRY SPELLMEYER. 


For a third of a century he has filled leading 
churches in and around Newark. 


admits on the part of his coreligionists an 
inadequate attendance at the synagogues, 
and he finds the synagogues themselves re- 
sponsible for the situation. In a letter 
to The Sun he writes: 


“ Jewish synagogues not only in this country, but also in the big 
cities of Central and Western Europe, and, of course, in the latest 
settlements of the house of Israel in Australia and South Africa, 
have ceased to be houses of prayer. They have transformed 
themselves in the course of the last half-century, or since the com- 
plete social and economical assimilation of the Jews with the sur 
rounding influences of the Gentile world, into sacred ‘lecture-halls 
where the old prayer-book and its fervent recital ‘by the pious 
worshiper have been discarded as being against decorum, while 
the un-Jewish anthems artificially manufactured by agnostic Ger- 
man rabbis, with a thin layer of Emersonian culture, are lisped 
away under the watchful eye of the sexton or trustee solemnly 
promenading upon the heavy velvet carpet to maintain the silence 
of the graveyard. Not the reading of the Torah, but the sermon 
or rather the lecture of the bareheaded, close-shaved, white-neck- 
tied pastor, forms the center of the so-called ‘ divine service’ in 
most of the fashionable modern synagogues. . .... .°. 

“ Did not. a few weeks ago, the Rev. S. Schulman, the eloquent 
and scholarly rabbi of Temple Beth-El, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in his inauguration sermon reproach the pious orthodox women of 
the Russian congregation on Pike Street, ‘ that they seem to con- 
sider the synagogue exclusively as a house of prayer’? I was re- 
minded of this curious philippic in reading the laconic letter of 
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one of your correspondents in the present discussion, to the effect 
that, social work and philanthropy having replaced religion in 
most of the churches, the ladies can attend to the first, while the 
checks can be mailed by the men from their Broadway offices. 
The same situation prevails in the svnagogue.” 

On this: same question of church attendance the New York 
Hlevald printed communications from some dozen prominent 
clergymen and religious workers. Dr. John P. Peters, of St. 
Michael's, wrote: 

“I don’t think the small attendance of men applies to churches 
alone, but to nearly all public meetings and gatherings. Count 
heads in any theater and you will find more women than men. I 
don’t care what a meeting may be for, even matters of business 
and municipal affairs, if women are invited more will be present 
than men. You have only to call a meeting against tearing up 
Amsterdam Avenue and the women will turn out in force—two to 
one man. One need not go far to find a reason for it. Women 
have but few avenues or outlets for their energies and emotions 
compared with men. . If they had the same duties, enterprises, and 
wide interest in affairs—political, financial, commercial, and busi- 
ness generally—as men their minds would be so occupied that they 
would not care so much for meetings.” 


More than one clergyman stated that women are naturally more 
devotional and more inclined to worship than men. Dr. J. Minot 
Savage, however, and Mrs. Ballington Booth, differ from the ma- 
jority report. Dr. Savage states that he has more men than 
women at his services; and Mrs. Booth writes: “ In our work we 
have found men more interested in our services than women.” 


THE BIBLE LEAGUE CRITICIZED. 


~HE American Bible League, which held its first convention a 
few weeks ago (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, May 14) has 
not entirely escaped criticism, either from the press or the pulpit. 
The New York Churchman remarks that “ the proceedings of the 
league would read, were it not for Dr. Patton’s part in them, like 
a modernized version of the ‘ Letters of Obscure Men,’ so com- 
pletely did the speakers, always with this exception, misconceive 
the spirit, the purpose, the motive, and the result of the kind of 
Bible study that they deplored.” Zhe Sux remarks.editorially that 
“there was nothing in the appeals put forth which will receive re- 
spectful consideration from the critical school, unless it be the sin- 
cerity of the religious convictions manifested so unmistakably.” 
The critics, this paper continues, make specific criticisms, and 
they will pay heed only to equally specific arguments against them. 
“ Many persons,” says the New York 77mes, “ must have derived 
the impression from the recent meeting of the Bible League that 
the Bible was mainly in need of being saved from its friends.” 
The Evening Post (New York) comments: “This conference, we 
venture to say, has done more than any of the higher critics to 
shake the faith of men in the Bible as an infallible and inerrant 
revelation, for, as Dr. Parkhurst puts it, the addresses ‘ left upon 
the minds of a good many sincere people the idea that there is a 
great amount of incompatibility between scholarship and Scrip- 
ture; that there be certain things about the Bible which, if known, 
would be embarrassing to the faith. and that turning too much of 
that searchlight of investigation upon the foundations of Scripture 
would shake confidence in the stability of the foundation.’ ” 
From the criticisms advanced by the New York /udependent we 
quote as follows: 


“The Bible League does not represent a healthy or courageous 
attitude toward the Bible. The Bible needs study, not defense. 
Students of the Bible are not its enemies, but its friends. The 
proper sentiment toward any investigation of the Bible is not that 
of hostility, but of cooperation and friendship. To attack the 
higher critics or the believers in evolution as enemies of the Bible 
is a suicidal kind of war. It is the most effective way of discred- 
iting the Bible....... 

“So let the critics argue at their own sweet will on two sides or 
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many sides. If certain venerable beliefs get argued out of court, 
let them; it will be ‘dangerous’ then to cling to them. And let 
this be always remembered, that high ethics and genuine religion 
are safest with the newest discoverable truth; and that, above all 
other liberty, must we value the fearless, untrammeled search for 
truth which has no fear of the consequences.” 


In the editorial pages of The Homiletic Review (New York) we 
read : 


“The glory of the Christian Church has come from the fact that 
in the main it has stood for scholarship and trusted to the invul- 
nerability of truth.. The shame of the church has come from the 
occasional unwise attempts to silence the scholars and to identify 
truth with the fiats of authority. 

“It is inevitable that the‘ scientific criticism ’ of the Bible should 
result in all sorts of wild conclusions, sweeping assumptions, and 
raw hypotheses. That is the way scientific investigation is always. 
conducted. Where the field is free to all comers, all sorts of 
vagaries are to be expected. Science is tentative, experimental, 
hypothetical, before it becomes positive and fixed in its conclu- 
sions. And even then, it must hold its most cherished laws and. 
formulas subject at any time to reconsideration. Even the law of 
gravitation, or at least the universality of its operation, has been 
called in question of late. The theories of the constitution of , 
matter have had but lately a tremendous shaking-up. The * in- 
divisible’ atom has been splitting itself into thirty thousand elec- 
trons. But nobody thinks that science has been jeopardized by 
these reexaminations of its ‘fundamental * principles. If the Bible 
and religious faith are to be submitted at all to ‘ scientific criti- 
cism,’ they must be submitted in their entirety; nothing of them, 
not even the most hallowed of their teachings, can be held in 
reservation.—neither the inspiration of the Scriptures, nor their 
authenticity, nor the divinity of the Lord, nor his sinlessness, nor 
the Truth of immortality, nor the existence of God. We can not 
say to the investigator, Thus far, but no farther. Everything must 
be open to approach and searching analysis. We can not even 
stipulate that the approach shall be made reverently. It must be 
free to the irreverent as to the reverent. to the avowed enemies. 
as well as friends of religion. Religious truth is just as inde- 
structible as any other kind of truth, and if it is not indestructible 
it is not truth.” 


Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, of the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah, spoke from his pulpit on the subject of the Bible League. 
From his sermon, as reported in 7he Suz, we quote the following 
passages : 


“ Nobody is attacking the Bible. We are simply seriously and 
earnestly trying to tind out what it is, to find out the reality of the 
religious life, the reality of the different claims in different parts 
of the world to religious guidance. These gentlemen have made, 
it seems to me,a most lamentable mistake; they have identified 
certain intellectual theories, a certain set of intellectual beliefs, 
with God’s word, and have claimed that these dogmas had behind 
them the backing of the Almighty. They are trying to turn the 
world back from the twentieth century to the sixteenth; they are 
trying to make us accept to-day that which the scholarship of the 
world has outgrown. ...... 

“These gentlemen, in taking this position—and I weigh my 
words as I say it, and 1 mean precisely what I say—are the real 
infidels of the modern world, and it is infidelity which they are 
creating a hundred times more than all that which they call by 
that name. They have no real belief in God, no real belief in the 
truth of his word; they do not believe that it is safe to trust to 
free and open investigation; they have no real belief in the in- 
tegrity of the human mind, in the care of man for truth, in his 
desire for light. They are the great unbelievers, and they would 
shut away their so-called revelation from the light, from study, 
from question, because they do not really trust that it can bear it.” 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, also preached on the same topic. In addition to 
the passage already quoted in 7he Sun editorial, he said: “ As to 
higher criticism, never was there pursued a line of studious inquiry 
that was more legitimate, or that, I venture to say, will yield 
richer results to the authenticity of Scripture and the system of 
truth which it contains and reveals.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CRUCIAL POSITION OF JAPAN’S FORCES. 


ULY and the rainy season commence simultaneously, or nearly 
J so, in the theater of war. That is why the Japanese army is 
pushing the land campaign in every direction, explains the mili- 
tary expert of the London Standard. The roads in Manchuria 
will be almost useless in the rains, and if the Russians have not 
been pushed well back into the interior by that time, thinks our 
expert, the plans of the general staff in Tokyo will have gone 
awry. Matters at Port Arthur likewise need hurrying. “The 
situation for the Japanese is becoming critical.” The military ex- 
pert of The Westminster Gazette (London) thinks the brilliance of 
the Japanese operations, contrasted with the inglorious Russian 
defensive, may mislead the lay mind. But the military expert of 
the London 77mes says the lay mind in this case is Asiatic: 


“If General Kuropatkin reverts to his original idea of a with- 
drawal until the army ‘ worthy of the dignity and might of Russia ’ 
is duly assembled, no one will venture to find fault with his de- 
cision. Buta retirement as settled and deliberate policy is one 
thing, while retreat after a lost battle and when 25,000 Russians 
are surrounded and about to be attacked is another. 

“No one of the races in east Asia will understand the niceties 
of strategy or discriminate between policy and flight. All they 
will know is that one Russian army has been beaten and that an- 
other has been surrounded and may shortly be attacked. If 
General Kuropatkin is prepared to see Port Arthur fall and pro- 
poses to stretch out no hand to its defenders, the population of 
East Asia will form only one conclusion, and it will be far from 
complimentary to Russian prestige.” 

But Port Arthur is not going to fall, we are assured by the Paris 
Figaro and Gaulois, Temps, and Journal des Débats. Those pa 
pers were never more certain of the ultimate victory of the Rus- 
sians. The suspicion of the London J/az/ that France is losing 
confidence in her ally’s strategy is not borne out by the tone of 
Parisian organs generally. On the contrary, the Gaw/o/s notes 
that even London begins to see the critical position of Japan’s 
forces, and hazards these observations : 

“The Russians will hold out (at Port Arthur) until the arrival of 
reinforcements from Europe. These reinforcements will be first 
of all for the army, which may win a victory at Mukden and go to 
the rescue of the fortress. 

“Next will come the squadron from Europe, under the com 














‘ The fellow so spoils my plans that I’vea mind to run away.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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mand of Admiral Roshdestvensky, who is spoker of in the highest 
terms. 

“ His departure from the Baltic will be possible in June, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, and he will arrive toward the end of 
July. 

“A naval victory would cut the Japanese communications and 
change the whole face of things. Let us hope that the Goverm- 
ment of our allies, which owes its checks to its lack of foresight 
alone, will do all that is necessary for the prompt arrival of the 
reinforcements by sea and in such strength to assure victory. 

“ Russia is stronger than Japan. Between the two nations the 
disparity is so great as to make it impossible to suppose that the 
issue of the war will be favorable to the weaker side. 

“ The first successes against the English won by the Boers did 
not prevent their ultimate defeat.” 


If Port Arthur be not captured before the rainy season sets in, 
Japan’s military forces will be in peril throughout all Manchuria, 
according to the Austrian military organ, the Reichswehr (Vienna). 
They will be obliged to maintain so large a force in front of the 
place that General Kuropatkin’s ever-increasing army could not 
possibly be held in check. “If the works at Port Arthur have 
really been strengthened as much as the Russians claim,” it re- 
marks, “the siege of the place must drag along for weeks or 
months and thus absorb much of the Japanese forces. Apart from 
its importance as a shelter for the Russian naval forces, Port 
Arthur will be assigned the task of holding as large a Japanese 
army in front of it as possible. In this way the decisive opera- 
tions against General Kuropatkin’s army would be averted.” 
This is just what is happening, according to the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin). From all that now appears in European dailies, whether 
they be friendly to Japan or the reverse, it would seem that the 
military and naval experts substantially agree upon Japan’s need 
of forcing the fighting this month.—-7ranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE YALU A DECISIVE BATTLE OF THE 
WORLD. 


ROM Marathon to Waterloo the decisive battles of the world 
number fifteen, according to one widely quoted authority ; 

but the London Sfectator is now bold enough to say that the Yalu 
triumph of the Japanese over the Russians will yet prove one of 


the most conspicuous turning-points in the military history of the 
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JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 
The Mikado in War Time. The Czar in War. Time. 


—Simplicissimus (Municl 
FROM GERMAN SOURCES. 
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HOW THE JAPANESE CRUMPLED UP THE RUSSIANS. 


This shows at a glance the position of the Japanese and the Russian forces in the battle on the banks of the Yalu, according to the Edinburgh Scotsman. “ Under 
cover of a terrific fire from the big guns posted at Wiju,” it says, “ two Japanese columns crossed the Yalu by placing bridges to the islands in this part of the river. 


These two columns made as if bent on a frontal attack. 
the left, forded the Ai-ho, and, storming the heights, took the Russians in flank. 


“* Meanwhile the other two Japanese columns crossed the Yalu and attacked the Russians in front. 
three sides, were totally routed, and fled to Feng-hwang-cheng, on the line shown in the map.” 


But this was only a feint. The real attack was made farther up the river. 


There the Japanese, wheeling to 


The result was that the Russians, caught by a deadly fire on 


It should be understood that perfect accuracy is not claimed for this sketch. Much difficulty is experienced in following the campaign because of the faultiness of 


the maps of the region, no two of which are alike. 


But the diagram, together with the bird’s-eye view from the Paris ///ustration, has been drawn from the best 


maps, and the dispositions of the troops made after a careful comparison of all the war despatches. 


human race. The English weekly, as has been noted in these 
pages before, has long been an accepted authority upon all that 
relates to the mutual inftuence over each other of Europe and 
Asia. ‘Time and again it has urged its readers to anticipate that 
Asiatic troops would prove unequal to the task of driving Euro- 
pean regiments in rout from a battle-field. The achievement of 
so unprecedented a feat seems to stun 7he Spectator. Its com- 
ments are in the spirit of that Roman patriot whom Shakespeare 
makes to say, at the assassination of Caesar: “How many ages 
hence, shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er in states unborn and 


accents yet unknown!” With an eye fully as prophetic, our Lon- 


don contemporary sees future historians narrating the battle on 
the Yalu “as one of the marking-points of time,” for reasons 
which it thus sets forth: 


“It is the moral effect upon the world at large which is, and will 
be, so tremendous as to modify, possibly for all time, the relation 
of Europe to Asia. Until that battle had been fought the white 
race, tho deeply impressed with the capacity of the Japanese and 
the devoted courage of Japanese sailors, was still unconvinced that 
a Japanese army could rival or defeat a European force of any- 
thing like adequate dimensions. The pride of the white continent 
had for three centuries seemed to be justified by history, and it 
created, consciously or unconsciously, a mass of belief which was 
perhaps the cause of many of its victories, and certainly of much 
of its daring. The struggle on the Yalu provides precisely the 
concrete evidence needed to dissipate this confidence. A Japanese 
army has crossed a mighty river in the teeth of European de- 
fenders, and then has marched upon those Europeans entrenched 
in a splendid hilly position; has driven them out by the close 
fighting which we still call fighting with the bayonet; has over- 
whelmed the European fire by the superior weight of cannon and 
shells made in Japan itself; has captured whole batteries of Euro- 
pean guns; has driven European artillerymen in what seems to 
have been headlong rout; and—most notable fact of all—has taken 
hundreds of European prisoners, who have surrendered, not by a 
capitulation, but while fighting on the field. In other words, an 
Asiatic Power has arisen which, besides defeating a European 
war-fleet, is proving itself able to use three great armies of inva- 
sion, each sixty thousand strong, with the careful prevision, the 
strategic skill, and the clenching courage of armies directed by the 
great masters of European warfare. . . me 

“The war, unless stopped from within, must, we feel sure, go 
on until at least stalemate is reached; and if even stalemate is 


reached, look at the change in the position of the world. A new 


empire will have risen in a grand geographical position which 
must dominate the North Pacific, and which, unless defeated at 
sea, can despatch to any coast in Asia an army of sixty thousand 
men so good that to resist it with anything except an equal force 
of European soldiers would be pronounced by experts the height 
of folly. That changes the position, and, if we are to speak the 
full truth, diminishes the safety, of every white Power.” 


The London weekly seems to have a monopoly of these ideas. 
They do not enter into the calculations of any of its English con- 
temporaries, altho the London 7imes, Standard, and Telegraph 
regard the Japanese victory as brilliant from every point of view. 
Paris thinks ditferently. The Zemps, the Journal des Débats, 
and the Gaz/ozs understand that there have been “skirmishes” on 
the Yalu, the importance of which could easily be overestimated. 
—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NAVAL EXPERTS ON THE SUBMARINE MINE. 


UBMARINE mines, say the French naval experts who are 
now writing much on the topic, are in reality a form of tor- 

They tell us that a torpedo (torpille) is any explosi-e 
mechanism adapted for acting beneath the surface of the water, 
either in destroying any enemy’s war-ships or in maintaining 
coast defense. 


pedo. 


“Every submarine mine or torpedo,” writes a 
French naval officer in the Revue de Paris,“ must thus possess 
two essential features: an explosive charge and a more or less 
complicated mechanism designed to induce deflagration.” Those 
forms of torpedo which are stationary belong to the mine class. 
The torpedo which is aimed at a target is in reality a mobile—it 
may be an automobile—mine. The mine, on the other hand, is a 
stationary torpedo. Our authority pronounces a misnomer the 
expression “submarine mine ” which is used in so many despatches 
from the front. He thus expounds: 


“One class of fixed torpedoes (submarine mines) is anchored in 
the stream, perhaps in time of peace, and, being connected with 
the shore by electric wire, is discharged at will. Such mechan- 


isms await only the action of the electric current released by the 
observer stationed on land. Such stationary torpedoes are conse- 
quently merely a defensive form of weapon for harbor entrances. 
Their installation takes a long time because of the precision 
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required. Itis also costly in view of the length of the electric cable 
that must be used. 

“ These fixed torpedoes—or, as we read in despatches printed in 
Russian and Japanese newspapers, these submarine mines—con- 
tain enormous quantities of explosives. . . . The charge must be 
increased with the depth to which the mine is sunk in order that 
the same effect may always be produced at the surface. They are 
anchored in a row at such intervals that no ship can cross their 
path without finding- itself within the zone of action of one of 
them.” 


No very great importance is attached to these engines of de- 
struction by our French authority, since they can be used only as 
“accessory means of defense,” and then only at the outbreak of 
war for protection against possible surprise. Very different is 
his estimate of what he calls the “ vigilant torpedo ”—that is, the 
submarine mine unconnected with any land battery but exploding 
sporadically at contact: 


“These engines serve likewise to bar a passage of which the 
operations of war necessitate the interdiction to the enemy. But 
they constitute an offensive weapon, or at least an attacking 
weapon, rather than a simple instrument of defense. They are 
most useful when employed by a squadron that commands the sea 
for the purpose of blockading an enemy in a harbor. 

“ Besides the indispensable means of charge and of deflagration, 
these vigilant torpedoes (contact mines) comprise mechanisms of 
position which enable them to remain at a certain depth without 
rising or sinking. They are almost mobile, since they can be 
transported after embarkation aboard boats which put forth to 
anchor the mines at suitable points. Then they do not move, or 
at least they move very little, with the action or the drift of the 
water. Apart from breakage of their moorings they scarcely quit 
their place of anchorage. Hence the boats which place them in 
position must exercise care in establishing the position of such 
torpedoes in order that the squadron which has anchored them 
may traverse the lines without risk of collision. 

“These engines of destruction, exploding when touched by a 
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THE CONTACT MINE, 


A, Wooden cushion; Z. manhole; C, nickel steel contact plate, insulated ; B, bowl establishing, 
when the mine tugns over, communication between the well and the contact plate. D, nickel steel 
well or basin communicating with the metal frame of the mine ; 2, 2’, priming; /, charge; G, metal 


frame ; 7, H’, fasteners to facilitate anchorage ; X’, aperture for priming. 


—Armée et Marine (Paris). 


floating body, are naturally blind: they maltreat friend as well as 
enemy. The cases of the Yemesez and of the Boyarin establish 
abundantly the peril that may be incurred by the slightest negli- 
gence in their manipulation and anchorage. To this must be 
added the accidents that may occur not through the fault or negli- 
gence of man, but from the caprice of events or of the elements. 
The torpedo (mine) that sank the Boyarin had been displaced by 
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the action of the current. As for the Petropavilovsh, it is difficult 
to determine the cause that led to the loss of that ship. One is 
reduced to hypothesis. In any event no mine alone could have 


caused so rapid a sinking of so great a ship of such modern build, « 




















THE RUSSIAN METHOD OF DEPOSITING MINES. 

The ill-fated Russian mine-transport Yenesei depositing Malinorowski mines 

from her specially-constructed ports 

—lilustrated London News. 

provided, as it was, with all the necessary bulkheads and compart- 
ments. A mine, piercing the hull, would have filled a certain 
number of compartments with water. The stability of the ship 
would have been compromised. At the utmost 
the ship might have sunk at the expiration of a 
considerable interval. But the Petropavlovsk sank 
in a few seconds, and we are told of bursts of flame 
or steam which rose as high as, or above, the 
superstructure or the conning-tower. There was, 
consequently, an internal explosion. Perhaps the 
shock or the deflagration of some contact mine 
(or of something else) led to the explosion of the 
magazine or of the boilers. ...... 

: “The employment of vigilant torpedoes (contact 
—~ mines) necessitates numerous precautions before 
—___ and after hostilities alike. Especially if it be de- 
sired to avoid closing a harbor to ships after hos- 
tilities must vigilant torpedoes be carefully dis- 
posed so that they may be either raised without 
peril by the persons experienced in manipulating 
them or else become inoffensive after the lapse of 
a given time. 

“In time of war, a squadron menaced by vigi- 
lant torpedoes (contact mines) may adopt various 
means, more or less effective, of removing them. 
They may be exploded by sending into the zone 
of occupation any floating bodies (rafts, etc.) that 
have no value. They may also be destroyed by 
means of counter mines (torpilles de deblaiement). 
A vessel of sufficiently light draft to pass without 
danger above the contact mines can secure these 
engines and cause them to explode at a distance 
by means of an electric current. The commotion 
of a first explosion will provoke the detonation of 
the neighboring vigilants.” 





GILL 


The technical nomenclature of this subject varies greatly, in the 
French language, it will be noted, from that employed by English 
and American writers on the submarine mine. The French mili- 
tary and naval organ, Armée et Marine (Paris), tells us that many 
submarine mines are constructed so as to float with the action of 
the waves in any direction. “They are abandoned to the will of 
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the tide and lurk to encounter and demolish some cruiser, should 
that please God or the devil.”— 7ranslations made for THE LitT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


WILLIAM Il.’"S DISMAY AT GERMANY’S 
ISOLATION. 


if ONDON organs are completely out of their reckoning if Wil- 
— liam II. does not dwell in the midst of alarms. His dismay 
is due to Germany’s isolation, say all English authorities, while 
Germany's isolation is due to the breakdown of what is styled 
“ Bismarckian diplomacy.” That diplomacy, we are further as- 
sured, aimed at setting all European Powers by the ears, the 
ensuing cross-purposes enabling Germany to extract heavy com- 


» 


missions in the capacity of “honest broker.” That attentive 


reader of the German Emperor’s mind, the London Sfectator, ad- 
mires the “game of bluff” which it thinks he is playing just now. 
“Tho he is in a position of isolation,” it tells us, “the Emperor 
does not take his isolation *‘ lying down,’ but twirls his mustachios 


i} 


and shouts bold words across the Rhine. He counts, in fact, on 


making so much noise and causing so much anxiety that Europe 
will quite forget his true position. It is very clever and very char- 


acteristic.” It pursues the topic thus: 


“ He wishes the world to have something to talk about, and not 
to have time to notice the extraordinary fall in position which has 
happened to Germany in the last six months. Consider how great 
that fall has been. Not only has the Triple Alliance, as we have 
already noted, been gradually ceasing to be an active force in Euro- 
pean politics, but Italy has made up her quarrel with France, and, 
therefore, her ties to Germany have become purely those of friend- 
ship and tradition. The alliance in the case of Italy has no prop 
of interest to support it. Austria, again, has, besides her under- 
standing with Russia, and the knowledge that Russia can not 
menace Austrian interests while the war in the Far East is pro- 
ceeding, a great distrust of Pan-Germanism, a policy which is 
more and more obtaining official sanction in Berlin. The Teu- 
tonic inhabitants of 
Austria are by no means 
unanimous in liking the 
Pan-German idea, and 
the Slavonic part of the 
empire detests it beyond 
measure. But the sense 
of isolation produced by 
these facts and tenden- 
cies is as nothing com- 
pared with that which 
has resulted from the 
understanding between 
Britain and France. By 
this world-wide agree 
ment the influence of 
Germany in the councils 
of the world is percep- 
tibly lowered. When 
Bismarck encouraged 
France and Britain to 
take action respectively 
in Tunis and in Egypt, 
he did so with the ob 
ject of separating those 
Powers, and while they 
remained in antagonism 
Germany was in a sense 
the arbiter of Europe. 
Now that France and Britain are again friends, and all causes 
of quarrel have been removed, Germany has lost her lever for 
working on them. But the isolation of Germany does not stop 
here. In spite of the most assiduous efforts on the part of the 
German Government and the German press to curry favor with 
the Russians, Russia is still visibly suspicious of Germany, and 
takes German professions of friendship at their true value. The 
Russians know that the Germans hate them, and they fina very 
little pleasure in alleged German good-will in their present dif- 


























CHANCELLOR VON BULOW. 
It is rumored in Europe that he may soon re- 
tire because of William II.’s dissatisfaction at 
Germany’s international position. 
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ficulties. Finally, the German Emperor has managed by his 
South American policy, and by his interference with American 
schemes for buying the Danish West India Islands, to fill the 
Americans with dislike and suspicion of Germany. In truth, Ger- 
many is now the least liked and most suspected Power in the 
world. Is it to be wondered, then, that she feels herself in a 
position of isolation?” 








It would be easy to 
quote not only English, 
French, and Austrian 
organs, but even Ger- 
man organs, in support 
of the contention that 
Germany is at present 
the Robinson Crusoe of 
world-politics, scanning 
hori- 
zon in desperate hope 
of rescue from the isola- 
tion following the ship- 
wreck of her diplomacy. 
“It is a matter of life 
and death for German 





policy to seek new com- 
binations,” writes “ Cal- 




















chas” in TZhe Fort- 
nightly Review (Lon- 
don): ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ. 


Understood to be putting the finishing touches 
to a new naval bill intended to enlarge German 
battle-ship and cruiser squadrons. 


“The very collapse of 
Bismarckian methods 
must lead to the evo- 
lution of a new policy better adapted to the existing state of in- 
ternational facts. We can not afford to delude ourselves for one 
moment as to the aim upon which the German diplomacy of the 
future will endeavor to concentrate. What is the one solid and 
progressive achievement of the Kaiser’s reign? It is the policy, 
which, for all practical purposes, has already made Germany the 
third naval Power in the world, and which at no distant date will 
make her the silent and obstinate competitor with America for 
second place. No matter what fluctuations of policy may appear 
in other directions, the Kaiser continues, without pausing or 
swerving, to add ship to ship. For the last half decade every ine 
ternational crisis involving this country has been marked by a new 
Flottengesetz. The certain result of the Anglo-French agreement 
will be another increase in the German fleet.” 


What is said here of the imminence of a further increase in the 
German navy is amply confirmed by utterances in the Grenzboten 
(Leipsic), the Rhetnisch-Westfalische Zeitung, and other organs 
in touch with the higher officials of the Foreign Office and the 
Navy League. The former paper is indignant at criticisms of 
German foreign policy in Socialist and National Liberal dailies. 
It says Germany should now adopt an attitude of reserve in inter- 
national affairs until the navy is sufficiently strong to command 
respect. It denounces the Reichstag and praises the Emperor in 
these terms: 


“Who struck the greater part of the cruisers—ships for foreign 
service—out of the bill establishing the foundations of our navy? 
The Reichstag. Who is refractory and unyielding in regard to 
the expenses necessitated by colonial objects? The Reichstag. 
Whom are we to thank for the new foundation of our war fleet, 
who for energetic intervention in the Chinese disturbances? The 
Emperor and his Chancellor. Who desires the end must also de- 
sire the means. Whoever desires Germany to be or to become a 
colonial and world Power must desire a strong navy. No harvests 
can be reaped in colonies without a seed time. For the first time 
we see, in this year’s fleet maneuvers, a fully equipped squadron 
of eight or nine battle-ships—the Brandenburg class of ships re- 
main as yet unbuilt and, therefore, unready for maneuvers—and 
yet before the last naval bill is carried out the year 1917 will have 
arrived! And with such means Germany is to pursue a policy!” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND POETRY. 


Hicu Noon, By Alice Brown. Cloth, 308 pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. ‘i 
ISS BROWN is a writer who has won her place in the hearts of 
many of her literary countrymen by writing of a high order 
both in fiction and in essays. Her novel, ‘‘ The Mannerings,”’ 
was a powerful book, redolent of New England in its atmosphere, and 
of Boston in the creation of character. Her ‘‘ Meadow Grass,” a col- 
lection of short stories with the simp] st themes, and types of the same 
tegion, bore comparison with the best short stories of Mary Wilkins in 
that lady’s earlier and less self-conscious days. There was an exqui- 
site delicacy, a fragrance of humanity, and asuavely pellucid style about 
them which was fascinating. 

In her essay on Robert Louis Stevenson, written when he was at the 
height of his vogue and disposed of only through private subscription, 
her quality as critic and stylist was even more potently revealed. 
Ardent admiration for her subject evidently drew forth her literary 
best, and it was exquisite both as an appreciation and as writing. 

In ‘‘ High Noon” Miss Brown offers twelve short stories which are a 
variation on what has been alludec to. She psychologizes more, and 
there is a sort of transcendental quality and vague groping quite un- 
like the simple dalliance and caressing elevation of the common things 
of nature and of feeling in ‘‘ Meadow Grass.” At times there isa sug- 
gestion of Henry James. Her very title, ‘‘ High Noon,” savors of this, 
as she draws it from the Persian: ‘‘One instance only is the sun at 
noon.’’ There is also an elusive exhalation as of Quiller-Couch's man- 
ner. Is it not because ‘‘ Meadow-Grass,”’ with its serene refinement 
and tender simplicity, was quite individual—* not Lancelot, nor an- 
other,” but just Miss Alice Brown, that its appeal was far more genuine 
and enthralling than that of these latest stories? There is in thema 
certain tenuity, as of a wind-flower in an elaborate pot. The author 
may have thought more over them 
but it is doubtful if she felt as much ; 
and her style reminds one of the fine 
lady who betrays a subconsciousness 
of her ‘otlette. 

Three of them are ventures in the 
supernatural, or rather in the preter- 
natural. A dead young lady returns 
from abroad and entertains a long- 
time woman friend in an old house 
that has been freshened up. After 
‘* visiting with her several hours the 
friend is brought home and her hostess 
leaves her abruptly. She thinks it 
is a prank. The next morning, her 
mother wakens her with the news of 
her friend’s death the day before. 
She goes to the house and finds it 
as a house closed for three or four 
years would be, except that it was not 
musty. It was ‘‘ assweet asa garden.” 
Then great peace and security fell upon her like a mantle. She began 
tosmile. ‘* And they might all be happy,” she said to herself, ‘‘if they 
could all remember that There is just the same as Here.” 

This spiritualistic vein crops out elsewhere, with the same pseudo- 
Poetic insistence. Has Miss Brown adopted Miss Lillian Whiting’s 
sentiments as to the **Other Life”? ‘There is something a little vapid 
and moony about this shimmery sort of dreamy ‘“ all-rightness’’ which 
marks it spurious for the healthy brain. 

‘*The Miracle" is one of the most charming of the stories, for there 
is genuine feeling in it. ‘‘A Runaway Match” is delicately playful. 
*“*Rosamund in Heaven” is like one of the Quiller-Couch’s allegories, 
tho inferior in grace and lure. ‘‘ A Dream in the Morning’’ is more 
pretentious, but also chaff. 


LIVE SHORT STORIES. 


THE Woman Wins. By Robert Barr. Cloth, 313 pp. Price, $1.50. Frederick 
\. Stokes Company. 














ALICE BROWN. 


R. ROBERT BARR is an excellent fabricator of the short story. 

He selects a sympathetic mo/if, starts out at a lively gait, and 

not unfrequently endears himself to the reader by a sharp turn 

at the very end which opens out a vista that had not stretched before, 

even to the foreseeing sharp in short stories. This business-like celer- 

ity, crisp, virile style, and a humor which is entirely American, despite 

long exposure to the slow erosion of London, naturally add interest to 
their perusal. 

All the thirteen stories in the volume (Mr. Barr is not superstiti- 
ous) are good, tho, as inevitably happens when seven or eight short 
Stories are strung together, some are emphatically better than the 
Others, and two or three are unduly inferior. ‘‘The Great Mogul,” 
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‘“*On the Housetop,” ‘‘The Countess Decides,- and ‘‘ The Telegraph 
Message,” are the best. ‘‘ The Long-Distance Telephone,” is an up-to- 
date ghost story. Every modern improvement or discovery in the world 
of matter or in handling natural forces insinuates approximation to 
spiritual forces on the other side of 
the wall as well as to the same on 
this. 

In all the stories but one the love 
of man and woman is the substance 
of the story and in most of them its 
greatest charm. ‘‘On the Housetop” 
tells of a man who lives near the 
roof of a seventeen-story sky-scraper. 
He is awakened, one night, by sounds 
that indicate a fire in the building, 
several stories below. ‘‘ He was pay- 
ing an exorbitant rent because the 
Zenith Apartment House was fire- 
proof; but somehow this remem- 
brance brought little consolation to 
him at the moment he stood by the 
window,”’ and saw the fire-engines 
below. Almost before thought of , 
himself there came to his mind the 
hope that a beautiful woman artist, 
whom he had never spoken to but longed to know, and who occupied 
the adjoining apartment, had not come home the night before. He 
knocks at her door and tells her there isa fire. She emerges ‘‘in a 
loose dressing-gown” and much fear. They try to descend the stairs 
but are prevented by the smoke, and the man proposes that they take 
to the flat roof, as the coolest spot. They do; engage in conversation; 
get on the subject of the young man's latest book and have bantering talk 
about it that smacks of a flirtatious couple. He tells her that his latest 
novel, which she has read as well as his others, is his best, because, for 
the first time, he had met a woman who was his inspiration. Of course 
she is the woman, and when she discovers this (about three pages after 
the reader does, for Mr. Barr can not always be blind to the sequel), 
they have got so far that ‘‘ he took her willing hand and drew her to 
him, his kiss lightly touching brow and cheek, finding its abiding-place 
on her thrilling lips.’’ Just then a trap-door is pushed open and a fire- 
man’s head appears with the cheering news that the fire is out. 

‘* The fire! What fire?’’ stammered Gilbert Strong. Now all of this 
is as boldly improbable as possible, yet so hypnotically does Mr. Barr 
exercise his story that the reader himself comes back to the fire with 
almost a start. Here is compliment enough to any story-teller. 

It is because Robert Barr tells his story so zestfully, directly,'and with 
such conviction that only analysis betrays the fact that the charm of 
the story mainly lies in that alone. For, altho he is ingenious enough, 
the invention and plot are mainly simple. He is not balked by improb- 
ability in motifs, feeling doubtless that he can overcome a little thing 
like that. 

















ROBERT BARR, 





THE EVOLUTION OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Herbert Spencer. Two vols., pp. xv.t634; vii.+-613 
Price, $5.50 net. D. Appleton & Co. 


HERE are few books so impersonal as that ‘System of Synthetic 
Philosophy "’ (including the subsidiary volumes) to which the 
late Herbert Spencer devoted his life with such gallant persist- 

ence. It comes somewhat asa surprise, therefore, to find this account 
of himself surcharged with personal and egotistical feeling. The ego- 
tism displayed in these volumes is simply colossal. The whole universe 
is regarded simply as affording material for thought for that highest 
product of evolution—the philosopher of evolution. He records the 
minutest incident in his career that helped or retarded his devotion to 
the work of his life. He records his many changes of address seem- 
ingly with the intention that the houses will henceforth receive some 
mark of distinction. Most men care to trace their ancestry because of 
the distinction of their ancestors. Herbert Spencer analyzes his par- 
ents and grandparents in order to trace back the qualities that made 
himself great. So important does he consider everything relating to 
himself that of malice aforethought he has added to his autobiography 
appendices on a scale of equivalents, a velocimeter, and skew arches, 
with an invalid-bed and fishing-rod joint, some of which come almost 
with a refreshing effect after the intense concentration on a person- 
ality of almost inhuman dulness, 

As depicted by himself, Herbert Spencer seems to have been the type 
of a pedant. There is scarcely a human touch in the whole twelve 
hundred pages except occasionally when he quotes some of his early 
letters, from which one can see that his dulness was achieved, and not 
a natural product. Like most autodidacts he does not reverence nor 
respect other people’s opinions, and passes judgments on Homer, Wag- 
ner, and Raphael which are almost amusing for want of point. Philos- 
ophy is supposed to have begun with the dictum that man is the measure 
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of the umiverse. Herbert Spencer has certainly not got beyond that 
primitive standpoint. 

Yet, when all is said and done, one can not but be impressed by the 
consistent manner in which the philosopher applies his remarkable 
powers of analysis to his own career. It is impressive to see him tra- 
cing his independence to this particular strain in his ancestry ; his 
egotism—which he fully recognizes—to that; tosee him discussing 
how far his character would have been changed if his father had been 
more like his uncle, who was really his educator ; or whether he would 
have made a good engineer, in which profession he remained till he was 
close on thirty. What can one expect of a young lad whose letters to 
his father mainly consisted in propositions in Euclid worked out by 
some novel method? Only when he 
writes to his friend Lott does any 
touch of human feeling become ex- 
pressed in this depressing work. 

Of course, Herbert Spencer met 
so many distinguished people that his 
account of them is necessarily of con- 
siderable interest. The references to 
his relations to the Leweses—George 
‘Eliot and her ‘‘ husband "—have nat- 
urally attracted attention as almost 
the sole bright passages in the book ; 
but even here we get nothing very 
definite, none of those illuminating 
anecdotes which light up the char- 
acter and give us insight into new 
phases of it. Hespeaks cold-blood- 
edly of George Eliot as if he had had 
the choice of selection and decided 
that she did not satisfy his ideal of 
a woman. One would like to have 
had her account of the relations. Spencer speaks with more than 
usual warmth of Huxley and Tyndall, but it is extraordinary that 
men of such brilliancy should have admitted him to their circle. Per- 
haps after all he was not so philosophic as his autobiography would 
appear to indicate. 

Even on the side on which it might have been expected to have been 
more instructive, this book is somewhat of a disappointment. He at- 
tempts roughly to give an estimate of the influence which led to the 
synthetic philosophy. He only incidentally refers to the most vital one 
of all. The distinction between him and Darwin was the recognition 
of the inheritance of acquired faculties which he undoubtedly derived 
from Lamarck, and in these volumes he mentions being attracted to 
Lamarck’s view by the attack on them in Lyell’s geology. Yet not a 
word is said as to the influence of Lamarck upon his system. Herbert 
Spencer was especially ‘‘ techy ” on anything which implied a doubt of 
his originality ; yet, after all, a large majority of the ideasin his works 
can be traced back to Lamarck, Hamilton, and Tyler. Where he was 
most original—in his views about government and education—he has 
been least influential. 

For American readers these volumes have some additional interest 
on account of the large part that American sympathy played in the 
inner history of Herbert Spencer’s work. But for Youmans, the ‘So- 
ciology ’’ and the ‘* Ethics” would not have appeared, and he does full 
justice to this assistance. His account of his own voyage to America 
is as disappointing as the rest of the work. His observations are as 
superficial as those of the ordinary globe-treader, tho, it is true, he has 
an ingenious and elaborate defense of ice-water. Apart from the pic- 
ture of dogged persistence and stern independence which these grave 
pages present, Herbert Spencer's autobiography is dull and unprofit- 
able in the extreme. 

















HERBERT SPENCER, 


THE WAR GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE Lire oF JoHN A. ANDREW, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1861- 
1865. By Henry Greenleaf Parsons. In two volumes. Cloth, 654 pp. Price, 
$5 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

T first glance it seems strange that the life of a man so important 

A to his State, and through that to the country at large during its 

most critical period, as was John Albion Andrew, should remain 
so long unwritten. Now that it appears, one can not but feel grateful 
that the tardy task is so well executed. All official correspondence 
records in the State House, private correspondence preserved by the 
family, and letters passing between the governor and prominent men 
of the period, will be found within these volumes. 

The effect shows a remarkable man peculiarly fitted to deal with a 
remarkable period. Andrew stands out as the very incarnation of 
American characteristics that are every day becoming more rare. He 
was emphatically a typical representative of the older American stock, 
and in his own personal dealings exhibited the very best traits of the 
Puritan character mellowed by time and the exigencies of modern life. 
He was, moreover, as rich in temperamental endowment as in sterling 
principle. In these pages we see him as his friends knew him, a man in 


whom certain traits commonly ranked as feminine were conspicuous. 
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His spontaneous sympathy, his enthusiasm, his philanthropy—all in- 
heritances from a mother as remarkable for endowments of heart as of 
head—were in his case balanced by a legal astuteness and a personal 
force not easy to define. 

Naturally a man of such temper drew notice to himself, even among 
political parties. The period was one of movement, intellectual, politi- 
cal, and religious. Boston was then in its most Athenian mood. Emer- 
son was preaching Transcendentalism. Unitarianism was in the ascend- 
ant. Andrew was of the latter cult and in full sympathy with the work 
of James Freeman Clark. Inthe midst of all this intellectual activity 
flourished also that purblind movement known as Knownothingism. It 
was perhaps largely due to the political tangle that certain men of fore- 
sight and. compromise on the Republican side chose him as candidate 
for governor. Once in power the man’s broad, eclectic, and humanita- 
rian traits displayed themselves. Men of every stripe of political opinion 
working for the national good found him in touch with them. His 
democratic soul expanded to every demand. It is significant, too, of 
the homogeneity of interests in New England that Charles Francis 
Adams, then the foremost Northern Democrat in official life at Wash- 
ington, and as such peculiarly conversant with the sentiments of South- 
ern leaders, took it upon himself to open correspondence with Andrew 
which kept the latter fully informed of every phase of Southern revolt. 
Even the attack on Sumter was foretold by astute Adams. With this 
posthumous knowledge now revealed, one is less surprised concerning 
Andrew's preparatory drilling of troops and his executive force that en- 
abled Massachusetts regiments to be at the seat of war before most of 
the other States in the Union were so much as really awake to the 
necessities of the occasion. 

Apart from the life of the man portrayed, the book forms a veritable 
panorama of the most momentous period in the life of this country. 


SPAIN AS SEEN BY A LITERARY TRAMP. 


A TRAMP IN SPAIN. By Bart Kennedy. 


; Cloth, 308 pp. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


Price, $2.50 net. 


HE contents prove the title of this book no misnomer. Starting 
from Gibraltar, the author tramped the whole length and breadth 
of the peninsula (ending his journey at the tiny republic of An- 

dorra), armed with only a revolver and his passport, and having fot 
luggage a knapsack containing his most cherished possession, a camera. 
There are twenty-four full-page illustrations, drawings, and photo- 
graphs taken en route. 

Allowing for a few snapshot judgments of things and people, and for 
certain British-bred limitations in his point of view, Mr. Kennedy pre- 
sents the ideal method of seeing a strange land and people. Contrasted 
with most books written by foreigners about countries where they have 
sojourned and been entertained by one class only of the inhabitants, it 
is a distinct pleasure to come upon the Bohemian, irresponsible record 
resulting from a tour like this. It is especially so when the record con- 
cerns a people of whom we personally know so little as we know of the 
people of Spain—a people concerning whom English novelists from 
Charles Kingsley down have concocted so much evil from the depths 
of insular imaginings. 

Mr. Kennedy knew nothing of the Spanish language, which fact 
brought him into situations that make amusing reading. Yet despite 
all drawbacks, he got on wonderfully with the people. With the coun- 
try folk in particular he made warm friends. He fell in with tramps— 
professional ones—with policemen, priests, judges, lawyers, farmers, 
innkeepers, and ‘hobnobbed with bull-fighters, He witnessed a noted 
fight, of which he gives a vividly picturesque account, and he came 
away with a better opinion of the sport than he had ever previously 
thought he could entertain, and with his sympathies on the side of the 
man rather than on that of the bull; forif the man misses his aim by 
the fraction of an inch and thereby inflicts needless pain, he has to deal 
with a public who gives ‘‘ malo matador’’ no quarter. He made ac- 
quaintance and supped with a successful matador at a café—‘' a well- 
set, good-looking young man with a quick, dangerous look in his eyes, 

. who might have passed as a prize-fighter with artistic leanings.” 
Elsewhere he describes these men in general as ‘‘ quick, skilful, brave 
men who take their lives in their hands every time they go into the 
arena.’’ To the successful ones even the Spanish grandees show the 
utmost consideration. 

Mr. Kennedy shows himself keen and minute in noting the differences 
in people and customs in the different provinces. In Castile, native 
pride amounts to a reserve that touches sullenness. In Guadalajara he 
found the people powerfully built, with strong, hard, broad features, 
suggesting the Scotch. Throughout all northern Spain light hair and 
blue eyes were not uncommon. The Catalans are as virile and full of 
energy as are the people of Northern England. But the people of An- 
dalusia and Granada charmed him—a brilliant, gay, courteous, lovable 
people. Nowhere in Spain did he see any one who reminded him of the 
loutish or brutal types of his own land. 

The book is vivacious, but without literary distinction. There is too 
much repetition of words. 
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“Forms of English Poetry.”—Charles F. Johnson. 
(American Book Company.) 

“Stories from Life.” — Orison Sweet Marden. 
(American Book Company.) 

* Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris.”—Edited by Wil- 
liam N. Bates. (American Book Company.) 

“Die Meistersinger.’—Richard Wagner. Edited 
by W. P. Bigelow. (American Book Company.) 

“EI Si De Las NiSas.”—Leandro F. De Moratin. 
(American Book Company.) 

“Vertical Curves and Other Architectural Refine- 
ments in the Gothic Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
—William H. Goodyear. (Paper. The Macmillan 
Company.) 

“Our Bodies and How We Live.”—Albert F. Blais- 
dell. (352 pp.; Ginn & Co.) 

“A Daughter of Dale.”— Emerson Gifford Taylor. 
(The Century Company, $1.50.) 

“Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness.” 
Wolf von Schierbrand. (304 pp.; $1.60 net. G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s.) 

“A Dictionary of Etiquette.’—W.C. Green. (290 
pp.; $1.25 net. Brentano’s.) 

“ James Lawrence.’’ “ American Men of Energy” 
series —Albert Gleaves. (G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, $1.35 
net.) 

“Physical Training for Children by Japanese 
Methods.’’—H. Irving Hancock. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s, $1.25 net.) 

“The Queen's Quair.’”’— Maurice Hewlett. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Firm of Nan and Sue, Stenographers.” 
Harriet C. Cullaton. (Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany, $1.) 

“Elements of Algebra.’ — George W. Hull. 
(American Book Company.) 

“Elementary Algebra.” ~ J. H. Tanner. (American 
Book Company.) 

“Self Help.’—Samuel Smiles. (American Book 
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“Lives and Stories Worth Remembering.’’—Grace | 
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“The Gazette Pocket Speller and Definer,” 
Especially designed for pharmacists, doctors, medi- 
cal students, etc. (The Gazette Publishing Company, 
New York, $0.50.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
A Bride. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
Now in the month when the rose is blooming 
White in its purity, pink in its pride; 
Now in the blush of its sweet perfuming, 
Fresh as the rose-leaf comes the bride. 


Pure is the breath of a June-time morning, 
Pure is the sunlight’s dawning dart, 

Pure is the bud with the dew adorning, 
Purest of all is a maiden’s heart. 


Sweet is the music’s peal and pleading, 
Sweet its exultant throb and thrill, 
Sweet is the calm and hush succeeding, 

Sweetest of all is the bride’s “I will.” 








God and My Neighbor 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


Author of ‘‘ Merrie England” ; editor of the 
ondon ** Clarion ” 


The book of the day in England. Scores of 
ministers are preaching about it. Bishops and 
workingmen are discussing it. 


Have you a religion ? 

Then read ‘‘God and My Neighbor ’’ and 
find out what you really believe. 

Have you no religion? 

Then read ‘‘God and My Neighbor’’ and 
learn of the best substitute yet devised. 

CLOTH $1.00; PAPER 50c., POSTPAID 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 52 Fifth Ave., Chicago 

















“The Historians’ 
istory of the World” 





What Some of the First Five Hundred 
Subscribers say of the Value, Authority 
and Usefulness of this Remarkable Work 








A SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


“* The Historians’ History of the World’ is what I have been waiting for. I shrank from buy- 
ing individually Gibbon, Macaulay, Guizot, and the multitude of others, and now I have the essential 
of them all in one very attractive work. It is one of the best book investments I have ever made.” 

O. W. BURROUGHS, Principal, Chestnut Street School, Allegheny, Penn. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S HISTORY 


“Tam delighted with ‘ The Historians’ History of the World.’ Jt is a busy man’s history, one 
that can be picked up and read for a half hour most entertainingly. 

“The Parchment binding which I chose is unique and beautiful. 

“You may rest assured that such attractive volumes will advertise themselves to all who have 
good books.” 


GLAD HE SELECTED THE PARCHMENT 


‘Am perfectly satisfied, and glad I selected the Parchment. . . There is little doubt in my mind 
that there are many looking for a work of this character. The plan of sale suits me better than do 
others.” REv. ARTHUR N. Smitu, Wayland, N.Y. 


PLEASED WITH THE PLAN OF SALE 


‘“‘ The man who said, ‘ There is no royal road to learning,’ had not seen your history. If you will 
give me his address, I shall be pleased to show him my copy aud undeceive him. 
‘“ After further examination, I repeat my early comment that in beauty and value the books far 
exceed my expectations. 
“Tam more than pleased with your plan of introducing such an indispensable work.” 
FREDERICK L, Brown, N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 346 Broadway, New York City. 


SPECIMENS OF THE FINEST BOOK-MAKING 


‘“* The volumes of ‘ The Historians’ History of the World’ that I have thus far recived are speci- 
mens of the finest book-making. The method of presentation creates an undiminished interest from 
cover to cover, and the Parchment binding is a delight to the eyes. I believe the History should find a 
welcome place in every cultured home.” Dr. JAMES KrAuss, 419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ENTERTAINING AND ACCURATE 


“T like the plan of editing the work because it results in giving vitality to the events described. 
The different parts are so woven together as to present a continuous narrative, which is both enter- 
taining and accurate.” 

FRANKLIN Ross, Lawrenceville, N. J. Teacher of History in the Lawrenceville School. 


The Outlook and The Historians’ History 


Te work has received the unanimous endorsement of the whole editorial staff 





of The Outlook. The Outlook believes that the high literary character and 

exceptional educational value of this work to the American people, especially 
at this particular stage of the nation’s development as a World Power, should commend 
the History to them. The Outlook Company therefore obtained from the History 
Association of London the sole rights of issue for this country, and has undertaken to 
further its sale with all the power of its influence and circulation. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED 


HE OUTLOOK has decided to introduce this new work without employing the 
services of the agent, as it believes that the History will appeal to most persons 
on its merits. The commission ordinarily paid to the agent can in this way be 
saved, and the work sold at a low price to a limited number of prompt applicants. 
The Plan of Sale involves several other novel features of great interest to book- 
buyers, full details of which will be supplied on application to The Outlook, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, together with 


A LARGE PROSPECTVS OF SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE 





Applications for the Prospectus should be worded as follows, or the following form used: 
THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me Illustrated Prospectus containing specimen pages of the Historians’ History of 
The World and details of the Plan of Sale. L.D.3 
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HERBERT SwirFt, Malleable Iron Works, New Britain, Conn, « 
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$120,000 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


offer these bonds direct to 


We 
Interest payable January and July. 


investors. 
Principal 
payable January, 1924. Both principal and 
interest payable in gold. Denominations $500 
and $1000. 


stock. 


Bonds carry a bonus in capital 











HE MANSFIELD GLASS WORKS plant was 
established at Lockport, N. Y.,in 1840. In 1858 
the world-renowned Mason’s Fruit Jars were in- 

vented and patented, and this plant was one of the first 
manufacturers of this product under license from the inventor. 
From a product of a few hundred gross per annum, the 
business has steadily grown, until to-day the Mansfield plant 
turns out 30,000 gross, Or Over 4,000,000 jars per annum. 
All of this work, up to two years ago, being done by hand. 

In the fall of 1901, although we had just completed a net 
gain on our balance sheet for the previous season of 
$23,086.58, it was determined, that with improved machinery, 
this plant was capable of earning three or four times this 
amount. We therefore commenced a thorough investigation 
of machines for blowing jars, but were absolutely unable to 
find any that could successfully compete with our own hand- 
made product. By a peculiar coincidence, too long to 
enumerate here, we learned of the invention we now have in 
perfect operation. We have spent thousands of dollars 
constructing these machines, and after two years have 
brought them up to a state of absolute commercial perfection, 
and right now are running three of them, turning out the 
most perfect ware at the rate for each machine of sixteen per 
minute, of pints, quarts and half gallons, of the world-famous 
Mason’s Fruit Jars, and are to-day booked with orders in 
excess of our present manufactured product. 

With land, buildings and machinery appraised at a sound 
value of $193,101, to say nothing of patent rights, good will 
of a business established for sixty-three years, and represent- 
ing the standard of fruit jar manufacture, it was decided 
that it was absurd and unbusinesslike to continue running 
on a basis of 30,000 gross of jars, when we could, with 
proper capital, and comparatively small excess cost, turn out 
80,000 gross per annum with our present equipment. Our 
profits on these jars exceed a dollar per gross. The demand 
is practically unlimited, and we could sell 150,000 gross as 
easily as we now sell 30,000. No salesmen have been 
employed whatsoever. ‘The jobbing houses who desire these 
goods order by mail, or send their buyers to the factory, as 
there is practically no competition, our jars being the recog- 
nized standard of the world. The stockholders and direc- 
tors were therefore called into consultation, and the question 
of taking care of this increased product carefully gone over, 
and it was decided that on the additional 50,000 gross we 


could easily earn $50,000 or over. They consented, there- 
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fore, to mortgage this valuable property under first-mortgage- 
bonds, based on a valuation of less than 55 per cent. of the- 
sound value of the property, and include in that mortgage 
the entire plant. You will appreciate that unless the officers,. 
directors and stockholders were absolutely assured of the: 
ability of this property to earn at least two or three times its. 
present profits, that they would not willingly approve a first- 
mortgage bond issue. 

If Mason’s Fruit Jars were sold at all seasons, we could 
easily take care of our additional output on the profits of one 
year’s running, but unfortunately Nature, in temperate: 
climates, does not produce fruit and vegetables all the year 
round. We therefore commence operations for the season 
on the first day of September, and pile up goods in our 
warehouses until the fruit season opens in Spring. We then 
commence selling, and as usual in all business transactions, 
extend 30, 60 and go days’ credit to Ar concerns who are 
well rated. In this way, you see, our entire capital is tied 
up for practically a year, and that is one of the reasons why 
the profits are so large. The goods are standard and are 
considered excellent security by the banks for any. reason- 
able amount we care to borrow. The policy of this organi- 
zation, however, is to control their own capital, so that in the: 
event of depression or through a still further increased: 
demand, the plant can run to its full capacity, for in a 
certain way, the poorer the financial condition of the country,, 
the better our business, as people who, in good times, buy 
poisonous tin-can goods at store prices, in bad. times put up» 
their own fruit and vegetables in glass jars. 

None of our statements are based on theories or experi- 
mental operations. In the season of 1898 and 1899 there 
was earned $21,283.99 on a product of 32,548 gross of 
Mason’s Fruit Jars, costing $128,007.36 and selling for 
$149,291.35. In the season of 1899 and 1900, we practi- 
cally stopped operations for the installation of a new glass 
tank of seventy-five tons capacity, gas plant and other 
modern machinery, tank and lehrs alone costing over $25,000. 
In the season of 1900 and 1gor our balance sheet showed a 
net gain of $23,089.58. In 1901 and 1902 we practically 
turned our factory into a machine shop for experimental 
work and installation of these automatic glass machines. Im 
the seasons of 1902 and 1903 out of the product we turned 
out experimentally, during this season, and after spending 
thousands for the perfecting of these machines, we still 
showed a net profit of $5,392.51, and were not in operation 
except for experimental purposes. 

Our present season of 1903 and 1904 is not as yet com- 
plete, and will not be until the first day of July of this year, 
but on the first day of September, 1903, we opened our fac- 
tory for the purpose of making final improvements on the 
machines and putting the plant in working order, and on the 
first day of January of this year we began running, and are 
to-day, and have been since that time, turning out at the rate 
of 16 jars per minute out of each machine, or about 48 per 
minute out of the three machines, running at night and in 
day time on two nine-hour shifts. Our product, therefore,. 
for this year, running from January rst to July 1st, a period 
of six months instead of ten (ten months being a full season, 
on account of excessive heat in summer from the furnace) 
and based on 15,000 jars per day, should be over 2,000,000 
jars, and our net balance sheet, therefore, on this half season’s 
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running, should show over $20,000, the plant in operation 
but 18 hours out of the 24. To run our full capacity, there- 
fore, we require about $100,000 additional capital, so that 
we can put on three shifts of men on these machines, eight 
hours’ work for each shift, and in this way run our product 
up to between 80,000 and 100,000 gross of jars per season, 
at a profit of $1.00 a gross or over, or a net gain on our 
balance sheet of between $80,000 and $100,000. 

We offer these 6 per cent. First Mortage Bonds in de- 
nominations of $500 and $1000 each, at their face value. 
These Bonds in every way offer decided advantages over 
any banking or other investment. They pay, to start with, 
at least two per cent. more than savings banks. If a bank 
closes its doors, the depositors are usually fortunate if they 
receive half of their money. If this plant closes its doors, 
no matter what the reason, there is at least $200,000 worth 
of real property of the most valuable kind, with only $120,000 
to be realized upon it, and the plant capable of earning over 
half the total amount of the bond issue each year, with proper 
capital, managed by even an ordinary competent glass 
manufacturer, to say nothing of the good-will of a business 
established sixty-three years, patent rights, trade marks, or 
the raw and manufactured material, running up into thou- 
sands of dollars, that are kept constantly on hand, which are 
as salable as wheat at the proper season, all of which assets 
are fully covered by the mortgage filed with the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 

President A. J. Mansfield, Lockport, N. Y. Mr. Mansfield 
owned and operated this property for over thirty years, and 
his reputation and standing is beyond question, as you can 
easily prove by writing to any Bank or Banker or to any in- 
dividual or concern in Lockport. 

Our Vice-President S. J. Clark is a well-known resident of 
Lockport and devotes his entire time to the works. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. George E. Emerson, who 
has been known and respected in Lockport for years, and 
who is one of the best known practical glass manufacturers 
in this country. 

Mr. C. A. Harris, General Manager, is a thoroughly exec- 
utive man of wide business experience, and is well known 
both in Lockport and New York. 

The total salaries of officers amount to $8,840 and cannot 
be increased except at stockholders’ annual meeting. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 





We have copies of the following papers on file and will be | 


glad to send any or all of them on request 

Public appraisers’ official report. 

Minutes of all meetings, which includes amount paid to 
Mr. Mansfield for his property, and full data as to the 
organization. 

Certificate of Incorporation. 

By-Laws. 

Bond and Mortgage as filed with the Trustees. 

Letters received from all parts of the country from con- 
cerns who have transacted business with us as far back as 
fifty years ago. 

Interested testimony in the shape of individual opinions 
of each officer. 

Balance Sheet. 
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In order that savings bank depositors shall suffer no loss 
of interest by immediate withdrawals we have made the 
following arrangement for payments. 

On June 15, 1904, - 25% 
“ August 25, 1904, - 20% 
“ Nov. 25, 1904, - 20% 
“ Jan. 25, 1905, - 20% 
“ March 25, 1905, - 15% 

Payments in full may be made under discount at the rate 
of 6% per annum. Bonds bear interest from April 9, 1904, 
which will be allowed to purchasers. 

The 20 per cent. stock bonus is pledged by Mr, A. J. 
Mansfield out of his individual holdings. 

In view of the fact that Japanese Government Bonds. 
carrying 6% interest and offered at very little less than par 
with no bonus of any kind, were several times oversubscribed 
and as this issue is limited to $120,000 (a portion of which 
is already subscribed) bearing 6% interest and carrying a 
bonus of 20% in the capital stock of the company, we 
suggest that those who wish to purchase these bonds make 
their applications immediately, as subscriptions will be filled 
according to priority of receipt. 

Subscription books will open at the office of the Mansfield 
Glass Works, Tribune Building, New York City, at 10 A.M., 
the fifteenth day of June, 1904, and close at 3 P.M., the same 
day. The right is reserved to return remittances and cancel 
subscriptions and to award a smaller amount than applied for. 

STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
From Inventory of March 1, 1904 
Authorized Capital, $280,000 Subscribed Capital, $155,700 


SSETS 
Stack on hand: saw und fstahed....... .... 0. cccccecccs’ spsnduabieasseuseas $ 50,926.92 
Amount of book accounts considered good... ....-seescsssseeeeecreces 4 7:79 
Caan weak ee OO Wi Re. 5s 50s on 0s ccd sha eeehedsien cece 2,083.22 
DERSTOTS BIS DENN in kk. . 0s. ianctcndaedseuscesbaieneescscas - 102,801.96 
wl other assets exclusive of Form rights, horses, wagons, etc......... 1,500.00 
id Insurance Prem: 1.73. Unpaid Subscriptions $280.......... 61.73 
al estate and buildings pcecee sess rephveebehhedis cides sweaniilanin 88,543.00: 
Total assets, $264,794.62 
LIABILITIES 
Pak WN i iiig 6s 5c aks vig po secur bd, ok > 12 thnk éxaeeP aac ae $58,866.78. 
For pacmenesy BG BRMINE.: 06.00 ing ikbsadiernesheinecisiakeieeueieean 
HOt DORTOMEE MOMRY,.....-.cererccresdescccenecssnnsqneesepunelessennmnal 14,805.00 
For mort on Real Os hun sbevnid ves eceeroheel Authorized but not issued 
PE BE CEE PN MONNNIGs 5 ov ins 000-004 600s nodinnsqersnnadedt nceceenpaben 60,000.00: 
Total Liabilities, ...00...20000+ $133,671.78 
Total Assets over Liabilities .. $131,122.84 
INSURANCE ON STOCK, ... $47,600.00 
INSURANCE ON BUILDINGS. 20,000.00 


"$67,600.00 
BANK AND OTHER REFERENCES 


Buffalo Audit Co. S, Curt. Lewis, Banker, Lockport. 
Clarke Bros., Bankers, N. Y. Marine Bank, Buffalo. 

National Exchange Bank, Lockport. Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo. 
Niagara County at’l Bank, Lockport. 


Make all applications and remittances 
direct to the Mansfield Glass Works. 


MANSFIELD GLASS WORKS 


Head Offices 
Tribune Building, New York City 





GENTLEMEN: I hereby subscribe for 
worth of the six per cent. first mortage Bonds of the “Mansfield 
Glass Works including a 207 bonus pS al ! 


of stock, and enclose herewith aa Fare 


payable to the order of Mansfield Glass Works subject to their 


» Fee Bite wien 


acceptance. 


Name - <i 
Street — sien EES Ss Dee 


City : . 
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As Beneficial 
as it is Delicious 


AS PURE AS PERFECT 
APPLES CAN MAKE IT 


olf FYs (342) 


A Sterilized, Non-Alcoholic, 
Carbonated Apple Product, 


Whose Excellence makes it 
Welcome at Every Board. 
Sold by all grocers 
Made and guaranteed by 


American Fruit Product Co. 
112 White St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Buster Brown Book free on application. 
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PINK WRAPPER 


Sells on Diekt. 


Sanitar Tea t Ler 
Made of Aluminum, Fits any Pot. 
Good Coffee without egg or sack. 
12 cup size 75e; 8 cup S0e: 4 cup 35e. 
(Size for tea double) Agents Outfit 3 sizes 
prepaid $1. Money back if not suited. 
The Wisconsin Mfg. SP, . 
Dept. 81. Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Firm is the heart tho the voice may falter, 
Whole is her trust as the circling band 


Soul unto soul as hand to hand. 


So be she now and so forever, 
Bride to the man she loves the best ; 
Time, nor trouble, nor death dissever, 
Discord threaten, nor doubt molest. 


| 
| Welding, before the eternal altar, 
| 
| 
| 


Whether the bride be high or lowly, 
Whether the wedding be grand or small, 
True be the trust and the kiss be holy, 
Else is nothing, and Love is All. 
—From The Delineator. 





Jeanne D’Arc. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
(Poet Laureate of England.) 
| Goddess of battles, with the maiden sword 
| And blameless banner, when to France availed 
| Not all her gallant manhood, helmed and mailed 
To drive from off her soil the alien horde 
| That over pasture, hamlet, vineyard poured, 
| You with your unarmed innocency scaled 
| The walls of war, and, where man’s might had failed, 
Crowning, enthroned the Anointed of the Lord. 
And should France yet again be called to scare 
| The stranger from her gates, and hurl back thence 
Feet that would violate her frontiers fair, 
Not meretricious sycophant of sense, 
But the pure heart and patriotic prayer, 
Once more would prove her rescue and defense. 
ASHFORD, KENT, ENGLAND. 
—From The Independent, 





PERSONALS. 


Sarah Bernhardt’s First Role.—Sarah Bern- 


hardt, perhaps the greatest actress of our time, is con- 


tributing to The Strand Magazine a story of her 





career, not only in the theatrical world, but also in 


| social life. The first instalment of her story appears 


in the May issue of that magazine, and it tells entirely 
of her childhood days. While at the Grand Camp 


| Convent, at Versailles, she was given her first réle, 


play: 
I was only a fragile child at that time, interesting 
| rather than pretty, in spite of my rose-colored lips, my 
heavenly eyes,” as the nuns called them, and my light 
| gold hair. It is from that far-back time that my earli- 
| est theatrical souvenirs date. It was St. Catherine’s 
Day, a general holiday in all the convents for girls, 
| but with us, this year, it was a very great day. Much 
more attention than usual had been given to the re- 
hearsals of the play that was to be performed. The 
subject of the piece had been taken from the Bible. It 
was the journey of young Tobias, and had been writ- 
ten by Sister Thérése. 

The girls who had réles were wild with delight. 
They had had committee meetings, at which they dis- 
cussed the quality of the piece,and I may add that 
it was unanimously pronounced perfectly wonderful. 
All around me I heard nothing but exclamations of 
joy and admiration, and I alone was wretched, abso- 
lutely wretched, for I had no réle. What misery I en- 
dured in the midst of all this joy! My dear Mother— 
as we called the elder girls who looked after us— never 
thought of trying to comfort me nor yet to reason with 
me; she was too much taken up herself with the great 
event. I could, therefore, weep and fume to my 
heart’s content. I knew all the réles by heart, and I 
thought that most of the girls recited their parts very 


400 Babies Mailed Free! 


We have just issued a handsome cabinet containing 
the photos of 400 beautiful babies. 
We want you to have it /ree. With 
it we send particulars about 


SPIM SUAP 


the ideal soap bor toilet and bath. 
Spim Ointment also is described— 
$s00in prizes for pretty children— 
Spim Soap 25c.; Spim Ointment soc 
Either will be mailed postpaid. 

The Spim Co.,.B.Knox,Pres, 17 Knox Av, Johnstown,N.Y. 


| 
| and she thus describes how she came to take part in a 
| 
i? 
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Be learned on food values, 
too; for on well ordered tables you’ll 
find WHEATLET served as the cereal 
food, because educated palates appre- 
ciate the fine flavor Nature gave to the | 
World’s Choicest Wheat. 

That’s why there’s an atmosphere 
of true refinement where 


WHEATLET 


is regularly served, and it’s cooling 
nourishment in summer time. Try 
WHEATLE? with strawberries and other 
fruit to feel comfortable all day long. 

The valuable information imparted by U. S. 

, Gov. Analysis of cereals, showing superi- 

ority of WHEATLET, is important learning for 
anyone to possess. This is sent free with 
Aluminum Amulet, perfumed with highest test 
violet, for the grocer’s name who doesn’t yet | 
keep WHEATLET. 

The Franklin [ills Company, 

**All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.’’ 
755 Franklin Square, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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bad Panty. hea 


SAVE YOUR TEET 


comfort during your entire 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


oothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





















SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


Or. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


















Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything, No fatigue 
in packing and a meewcigy Light, 
strong, roomy drawers olds as 
much and costs no more than @ 

ood box trunk. Hand- siveted 
eae trunk made. In smal 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with peyviiess of examination. 


for Catalog 

Fr. ALSTALIMAA a -Spring ad + Gotumbus 0 
solved the problem. ‘The New Philosophy” shows a real 
relief for Stomach and Intestinal Troubles and Neuras 
thenia. ahe book is free to sufferers. Address, with stamps, 


A. H. SWINBURNE, M.D., Sta. R., Marietta, Ohio. Dur- 
ing July and August at Hotel Elwood, Atlantic City, N. J 
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badly. Finally I undertook to coach Louise Bugnet 
ia her réle. She was to play the part of the guiding 
angel, and she could not manage it at all. She was 
ten years old, and I liked her very much. She was my 
special friend. “ How silly you are!” I said to her. 


| 





“Tf I were in your place I should not be at all nervous. | 


Listen! this is how I should say it.” And standing in 
front of her I went through her part, and she then re- 


peated it much better after me. But the next day, at | 


the final rehearsal, in the large room which we used on 
holidays, she was seized with such a trembling fit that 
she could not utter a single word. We were all there 
together, and Mother Sainte-Appoline was drilling us 
in her own way. She imitated Monseigneur Sibour, 
who was to be present at the performance, and she 
said, ‘‘ When he does like this you must all clap,” and 
when she clapped her long, delicate hands together, it 
sounded as tho there were cotton-wool between them. 

I should have enjoyed allthis immensely if I had not 
been furious, I knew all the réles and had not a 
single word to say. Most of the girls were beaming 
with pride; Louise Bugnet alone was crying and sob 
bing. I thought her very stupid. 

“That child will never get through her part,” ex- 
claimed the Mother Superior. 

“Oh, no, I can’t; I am sure I can’t!” sobbed my 
poor little friend. 

There was a general uproar, and all at once I felt my 
childish heart leap with the wildest joy. The blood 
seemed to boil in my veins, and, rushing from the 
platform, I jumpedontoaform. ‘ Mother! Mother!” 
I exclaimed, “ I know the réle. Would you like me to 
take it?” 

Everybody was looking at me. I was trembling, 
but I felt quite brave. I knew the part and was sure 
of myself. 

Mother Sainte-Sophie, the superior of the convent, 
an adorable creature (one of the happy memories of 
my childhood), answered: “ Well, my dear, let me 
hear you.” ; 

I tossed back my refractory hair, and, boldand pant 
ing, proceeded to recite the réle of the guiding angel. 

* There!” I exclaimed, when I came to the end. 

My schoolfellows laughed, the sisters smiled, but, 
very much encouraged, I mounted on to the little 
platform and the rehearsal commenced. 

“It will be all right,” every one said, and IJ felt very 
proud, but still I was afraid lest I should not get 
through well enough. 

When the rehearsal was over the luncheon bell rang 
but I could neither eat nor drink: I felt choked and 
oppressed. How many times since then I have had 
this same sensation of physical anguish ! 


Mme. Bernhardt goes on to describe the sensations 
of the final production of the piece. She writes : 


I felt paralyzed, anda shudder ran through me from 
the back of my neck to my feet. I fancy that | missed 
the right moment for appearing on the scene, as one 
of the girls pushed me forward, just as my professor, 
Monsieur M. Provost, had to do some years later when 
I made my dédu¢ in “Iphigenia” at the Comédie 
Frangaise. My entrance was a success, for I had a 
sudden fit of self-assurance, altho I was really half- 
delirious with fright, and I went through my part very 
well, adding whole phrases to it. I scarcely knew 
what I was saying, but I continued nevertheless. 

When the piece was over the guiding angel was sent 
for by Monseigneur. I was perfectly triumphant. 

“ What’s your name, my child?” asked Monseig- 
neur, 

“ Sarah,” I replied. 

“That name must be changed,” he said, smiling. 

“Yes,” answered the Superior, “ her father wants 
her to be baptized and to be called Henriette; the 
ceremony is to take place in a month.” 

“Well, Sarah or Henriette,” said Monseigneur, 
“here is a medal that you must always wear, and the 
next time I come here you must recite some poetry, 
‘Esther’s Prayer,’ for me.” 

Monseigneur then kissed me, and this caused some 
jealousy. I promised him that I would learn 
“Esther’s Prayer”. for his next visit. I had onlya 


vague idea of what he meant by poetry. I knew some 
fables, but was not aware that they were poetry. 
asked to have something to learn at once for Monseig- 
neur, and “ Esther’s Prayer” was given to me. I be- 
gan to study it without a moment’s delay. Alas! I 
was never to recite it tohim. A few days later, one 
Morning after prayers, when we were all assembled in 
the chapel, the almoner, who was deeply moved, told 
us in a short address that Monseigneur Sibour had 
just been assassinated. 


en 
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JAPSTICK 


IS GUARANTEED 
TO DRIVE AWAY 


Buffalo Bugs 


Moths 


Mosquitoes 
and Black Flies 


Each Stick Burns an Hour 
Full box sent postpaid for 50 cts. 


The Culecide Co.,170 Summer St., Boston 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 





ol Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.: Dansviile. N. Y.; Etc 
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GET YOUR GLASSES AT WHOLESALE 


Originators of 
Fitting Glasses 
by Mail. Inven- 
tors of the 

“OCT LARSCOPE,.”’ 













Examine your 
eyes without an 
oculist, with our “OCULARSCOPE.”” Sent free with 
catalog of Spectacles and Eye Glasses. See the 
name “OCULARSCOPE,”’ All other devices are in- 
fringements and NOT reliable. Send to-day. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
404 Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1880. Unique 
4 in position and success. Revision and Criticism 
of MSS. Circular D., Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. ¥. City. 
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THE SPAN 


of life is 


uncertain—it may 


be long— or it may be short. 


An adequate Endowment policy in the 
Equitable is a bridge on which you can 
cross safely over the waters of uncer- 
tainty to the solid ground of certainty. 


[f the span of your life is short, it pro- 
tects your family. If your life is long 
it provides for your own mature years. 


For full information fil! 


Apply to G 





AGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


out this coupon or write 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.......+-ssceseeeeeerereeeneees 


Dept. No, 56 
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Current Events. 


Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 

May 23.—An explosion on the Russian battle-ship 
Orel kills ten men and seriously damages the 
ship. The Chinese in Manchuria are reported 
to be well armed and eager to rise against the 
Russians. The State Department at Washing- 
ton, it is reported, will not protest to Russia 
against the planting of floating mines in open 
sea ; this action of Ress causes much criticism 
in European capitals. 

May 24.—Russian cavalry attacks General Kuroki’s 
advanced lines, northwest of Feng-Wang-Cheng, 
driving the Japanese back in many places with 
heavy loss. The Cossacks recapture and de- 
stroy the town of Anju, in Northern Korea. 
Port Arthur is again bombarded. 

May 25.—General Kuropatkin reports that 40,000 
Japanese have been concentrated at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, and that small detachments are moving 
slowly on Sio-Yen. Cossacks burn a roya 
mausoleum and desecrate many shrines at Ham- 
Heung, Northern Korea. Widespread popular 
disturbances are reported to be occurring in the 








interior of Russia, and it is said that more than 
600 Nihilists have been hanged in Moscow and | 
other cities for taking part in uprisings. | 

May 2%.—Kin-Chow is captured by the Japanese 
after desperate fighting, the Japanese Sites 
the Russians to Liushutu, and thence -to a point 
near Port Arthur; the losses on both sides are 
said to be heavy. General Rennenkempf’s Cos- 
sacks are said to have got in the rear of General 
Kuroki, capturing two convoys and two com- 
panies of Japanese troops, and cutting the tele- 
graph communication with Korea. The Japa-| 
nese prize court at Sascho dismisses all appeals 
for the restitution of neutral cargoes osiana after | 
the outbreak of the war. 

May 27.—Following up his victory in the capture of 
Kin-Chow, General Oku drives the Russians | 
from their supposedly impregnable position on | 
Nan-Shan Hill, outside of Kin-Chow. A com- 
plete blockade of Port Arthur is announced, and 
also that 18,000 Japanese troops, with heavy 

c guns, have landed at Taku-Shan. 

May 28.—Nan-Kwan-Ling is occupied by the Japa- | 

‘ nese, and the Russian force at San-chi-li-pao is | 
driven southward. The Russians evacuate Dal- | 
ny. ‘The Japanese general staff announces that 
General Oku’s losses at Kin-Chow and- Nan- 
Chan Hill were 3,000 killed and wounded, while 
the Russian casualties were said to be more than | 
2,000. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


saa | 23.— France emphasizes the diplomatic rupture | 
by recalling its Minister at the papal court. 


May 24.—The Bogota Government intimates that it | 
does not care to receive a minister from the 
United States, because of the bitterness felt by 
the Colombians against this country. 


; 

May 2%.—The Tibetans cut the communications of | 

Colonel Younghusband’s British force at Gy- 
antse. 


May 27.—The French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the Government’s action recalling the 
Ambassador to the Vatican, but refuses to end 
the Concordat at present. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 


May 25.—Ohio Democrats name an unpledged dele- 

een to the National Convention: but adopt 

e unite rule. The majority of the delegates 

favor Judge Harmon. The Alabama Demo- 

crate state conventien does not instruct its dele- 

tes, but a —— of the delegates favor Judge 
~arker ; the unit rule is adopted. : 


May 2.—The delegates elected by the Maryland 
Democrats, tho uninstructed, are solidly in favor 
of Senator Gorman’s nomination for President. 

May 27.—It is announced that experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have discovered an ant 
which preys on the boll weevil, in Guatemala, 


and will introduce it into the cotton-growing 
States. 
May 28.—Senator Matthew Stanley Quay dies at 
t Beaver, Pa. 


The Merchant Marine Commission, named by 
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Should Earn 5” 


But place it where you are sure it 
Estab. over 10 Years] will be free from speculation. 
No Speculation The Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
Under \. Y. Banking will be pleased to furnish full informa- 
Dept. Supervision 





tion regarding its methods. Endorsed 
by the most conservative authorities 
upon investments. 

We will pay 5 per cent. per annum on 
your savings. Karnings commence at 
once and paid for every day in our 
care. Subject to withdrawal at any 
time. Write to-day for particulars. 


Assets, . . . . . $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, 160,000 
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Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible- 


True only if it is an 


The positive safety device is the exclusive patent of the Iver Johnson 
See the lever between the hammer and the firing pin? This 
lever is raised only when the trigger is pulled, receives the blow of the 
hammer and transmits it to the firing pin. That’s why you can throw 
a loaded Iver Johnson against a stone wall without fear—no discharge 
can possibly follow, as the hammer never touches the firing pin. An Iver Johnson 
never fails when you pull the trigger and never ‘‘goes off’? when you don’t. 


Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 


Revolver. 


Iver Johnsons are sold by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won’t supply 
Please send for descriptive catalogue, free upon request. It tells all about it, 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS. 














Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 











THE GAZETTE POCKET] 
SPELLER AND DEFINER 


This unique 
volume is a 
combined 
English and 
Medical Dic- 


tionary. 


COMPACT — can 
be carried in the 
vent pocket, 
COMPLETE—all 
the English and 
Medical words 
in general use. 
ACCURATE— 
the spellingand 
defining are ab- 
solutely core 
rect. 

NICELY ISSUED 
= paper, 
legible type 
 f th flexi le 
leather binding. 


PRICE 
50 CENTS 





One-fourth size. 
Send for specimen pages, particulars, etc. 
THE GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
35 West 42nd St., New York. 
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cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

“ discount of 331%, or SO Net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


TRADING STAMPS FREE Ss.stseucs.oy Sp 

Science” books I will give 

ten trading stamps free to each person who .sends 25c. for 
‘ y book entétied *“*Woman’s. Secret wers.” Sent postpaid 

BROOKLYN. Nv (Edch trading stamp entitles holder to another 25c. book free, 
for 2c. stamp. Send to-day to E. Loomis, Inwood, N. Y. City. 
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RIF will deliver a Constant flow in your 
of maintenance, no attention. We make a specialty of equip- 


house any distance or height. No cost 
ping country places with complete water-works systems, extending to Stable, Green- 
house, Lawn, Garden, Fountain, etc. Catalog and Guaranteed Estimate Free. 


RIFE PUMP CO., 126% Liberty St., NEW YORK 
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Congress to devise legislation for the restoration 
of American shipping, begins its sessions in Bal- 
timore. 


May 29.—The President warmly praises the bravery 
of the officers and men of the battle-ship M//ssouri 
on the occasion of the recent accident; a medal 
of honor is awarded to Monssen. 


‘OTHER DomEstic NEws. 


May 23.—It is reported that fifty-three Filipinos were 
massacred by Moros in Mindanao on May 12. 


May 24.—The Post-office Department announces a 
crusade against patent-medicine manufacturers 
who deceive the public in their advertisements 
and circulars. 


May 25.—James N. Tyner and Harrison J. Barrett 
are acquitted of charges of conspiracy in connec- 
tion with their former duties as law officers of 
the Post-office Department by the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. 


W. H. Truesdale, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, 
testifies before the Interstate Commission in 
New York, stating that there is no agreement 
between the roads to fix prices. 





CHESS. 


\[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DiGEstT.”] 

THE ST. LOUIS PROBLEM- 
TOURNEY. 

SET NO. I. 

Motto: “A Wreath of Nuts.” 

A. Problem 936. 
Black—Thirteen Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
§S$2; 2p2prp; 2Bb3K; 2pPBpi1p; 

35k Pb1;8;3P1Pri;3rsQ2. 
White mates in two moves. 

B. Problem 937. 

Black—Seven Pieces. 























White—Seven Pieces. 

sSb1;4K2p;8;1P5Q;S1k2P2; p6p:7P; 
e Rast. 

White mates in three moves. 





$30.00 TO COLORADO AND RETURN. 


From Chicago daily, beginning June rst, via the Chicago 
Union Pacific and Mirth weuains Line. Correspondingly 
rates from all points. Two fast trains daily over the 
only double track railway between Chicago and the 
ssouri River. The Colorado Special, one night from 
to Denver, two nights en route from the Atlantic 
seabord. All agents sell tickets via this line. Send 4 cts. 
™ stamps for booklet on Colorado, containing full informa- 





“ROOK/S Edw 


applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof will make it absolutely 
waterproof. Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and stops warping 
or rotting of shingles. Will add ten years to the life of a new or old roof. 


@ ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun or winter proof paint or coat- 
ing possible to make. Does not crack in winter or soften in summer. 
Easily applied. Imparts no taste to water, 


q@ ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders the wood absolutely weath- 
erproof, and when the shingles are nailed on the roof they become ce- 
mented together so tightly that warping, which causes cracked shingles 
and loose nails, is positively prevented. 


@ ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid cement form, and is ap- 
plied as received on worn and leaky surfaces. It is reduced with one 
quart of boiled linseed-oil to each gallon if used as a durable paint on 
surfaces in good condition. Shingle Dip is shipped ready for dipping. 


q@ ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP 
are made in Black, Maroon and Dark Green. Five gallons up to any 
quantity 75c. per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. Returnable at our 
expense if not approved. 


@ ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to-date paint and hardware dealers. 
Those who try to sell you something else are not doing you justice, be- 
cause ‘“‘there is nothing else like ROOF LEAK.” 


@ Liquid samples, together with an interesting booklet showing its va- 
rious uses, will be sent on request, or to enable you to give it a practical 
test, we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your door, one gallon, 
which is sufficient for cementing 100 square feet of leaky surface, or 
painting 200 square feet. One gallon of Shingle Dip covers about 400 
square feet shingles both sides. 


ELLIOTT VARNISH CO,, 26: cease wew Yorn 


Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes and Inventors of 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


A NATURAL 


Are the pride of the home; why 
disfigure with ugly clothes posts. 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 
hold 100 to 150 feet of line, 
take small space and quickly 
‘ removed when notin use. Make 
a neat and tasty appearance, 
last a life-time. 
More than a million people use them. 
No traveling in wet grass. No 
snow to shovel. The line comes to 
you. Also 
Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Write for Cat. 6 








UNCOOKED FOOD 


Y READY TO EAT \. 
Made From WHOLE WHEAT Blended 


4} With FRUIT and NUTS. 
7: NATURE'S IDEAL FOOD, 
Cures o! 


tinate stomach troubles by giving } 


Athe over-worked digestive organs a lux - 
Surious rest, Pleasant, palatable, sat.sfying, econ- 


omical. A food for every memberofthe family. 


A NATURAL LAXATIVE. 
MASCERATED WHEAT never fails to cure Constipa- 


WA tion. Cieanses the system, Purifies the breath 


Brightens the eyes. Clears the complexion. 
HARMONIZES THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


Restoring normal weizht, a gain of 411bs.in athin 
bs.in a fleshy person ts & 
vouched for, Increases growth of stunted children. f% 

4 Numerous testimonials to prove every claim made. 


person and loss of 
Write for convincing proofs. MAsCERATED WHEAT 


Put upin6 Ib, cloth sacks, enough for 30 days. 


Price, repaid, $1 east Rocky Mountains,81.50wes . 
WW Directions for raw food diet, etc., with each sack. 














maps, hotel lists, etc. W.B. KNIskeRN, P. T. M. 
Can Ww. Ry..’Chicago, Il. ; : 


KLIPS ag wrteter Price List, 


Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mas=. 








Earn big money wetting sew 
pnd magutl articles. We train by 


Be 
mall to ——- branch of this work. 


ow of It,” free. 


Send for ‘‘The 





Readers of Tux Lrrzrary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Cure Your Face 


We know that we have the best razor in the 
world, Not because it is an absolutely safe 
razor, but because it is the first and only 
razor that permits the correct sliding ; 
stroke on any partof the face; that will /} 
smoothly shave the toughest beard from i 
thetenderest skin without the slightest 

pull or irritation. 


The Curley 


IDEAL ies: 


Razor 


is unconditionally guaranteed. Shave with 
it once, twice ora dozen times. If not per- 
fectly satisfied—If it is not the best razor 
you ever used, return it within 30 days. We 
will refund the price and destroy the razor. 
Price #2.00 postpaid. Extra blades (inter. 
changeable) 75 cents each. 
Sold by responsible dealers. 
Reference by permission to 
_ FF, MARION CRAWFORD, 
New York and Sorrento, Italy. 
ALFRED HARMSWORTH, London. 
CARDINAL SATOLLI, Rome. 
Booklet No. 10 containing instructions on 
oe RLE free. 


RLEY & BROTHER, 6 Warren St., New York 








PE ARQINE TARES 
HARD WORK OUT 


y 


® 


lt Wont Hurt 
-won! even over-tire aA 
delicate womanto do an 
ordinary wash if she 
uses PEARLINF in 
- ? 
Pearline’s 
Way 
Dont stick to Centur-. 
ies old methods. isnt 
ittime something was 
done to make washing a 


Womans Work 


TYPEWRITERS 


Low prices will surprise you 
All standard makes forsale. Shipped fortrial. Immense 
stock. Title to each guaranteed. Catalog free. 


ELI H. ELDREDGE, 23 8S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
W ANTED Teachers, clergymen, and other edu- 
cated men of business ability to rep- 


resent us; weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
of health and 


Com e Here! rest for mind 


and body. Four pagueten will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥. 











When in search 





GOUt & RHEUMATIS\W 


Vecthe Great English Remedy 





BLAIR’S PILLSEEE 
Sale, Sure, Effective: SOc. & Si. Xia 


Readers 


THE 


| od Problem 938. 


Black—Six Pieces. 


Gee ¥ 
a 
Zig YY 
a hee 


a ie 










WY), 




















White— Nine Pieces. 


2K 5; 6p1; 2p3S1; 2Pk2pi; 3pipP1; 
QR6; P1P2B2;8. 
White mates in three moves 


D. Problem 939. 


Black—Six Pieces. 


On a 
wig tl 


tl OY tee 
) " 
a 


WY Y 
B | 
| 
_@ a / ol 
© @Za 
White—Eleven Pieces. 

7S; bspBa; Q1rPk3s; rRiSitrP1;3B4; 
PsP 2;8; K 7. 


White mates in four moves. 


























Mr. X. Hawkins, who has charge of the Problem- 
Tourney of the Seventh American Chess-Congress, 
offers six months’ subscription to Checkmate for the 
best solution of this set. 


Solution of Problems 

















No. 930. Key-move: Q—K 7. 
No. 931. 
R—Kt 7 Q—Kt 6 Kt—Q 6!! mate 
1, ——— 2, ———_ — 7 
BxR RxQ 
isea gt Kt x P ch Q—Kt 6, mate 
1, —-—— 2. — a 3. —— 
Kt—B 3 KxP 
ote eee P—Kt 3, ch Qx RP, mate 
1. ——-—— 2, ——— —— 
R—K B3 K—B 6 
cba QxRP Q—R 2, mate 
I. 2. — 3. —_—— 
3—B 3 B—Kt4 
steps Kt—Q 6, mate 
2 —_—— 3. —— 
B—R 5 


Other variations depend on those given. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; 
A. C. White, New York City; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; C. B. E., Youngs- 
town, N. Y.; R. O’C., San Francisco; W. Runk, 
Highland Falls, N. Y.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; E. N. 


MANAGER WANTED 


Large Real Estate Company having an international 
business wants manager for branch office. References and 
small cash investment required. Position worth from 
$3,500 to $5,000 per year, Address, Wm. H. Beaver, Sec- 
retary, 7824 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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> The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear | 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. | 


Z EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
**Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ **Monarch”’ 

. Ld Ld , 
3% “Tribune” ‘‘Crawford’’ | “Crescent” ‘Imperial 
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You See Them Everywhere 
Ree nes eel 




















proof lid. 
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ii For Garbage 


open cans are unsanitary—offensive. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 
has close-fitting lid, shuts in all odor, Impossible 
for dogs to scatter contents. Made of steel, galva- 
nized. Will outwear two of any other can. See 
that ‘* Witt’s Corrugated Can" is stamped in the 
lid, Get “+ Witt’s Pail’ for carrying garbage. 
Ask your dealer, if he hasn't it, write us. 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept K, Cincinnati, O, 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 





% GUARANTEED Interest for Life on Life 
Annuities issued at age 50, 

atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1903, Ten 
Million Dollars, J, A. Stecle, 115 B’dway, New York. 





At the same price no others contain so much 

gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 
Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
toned. Booklet fer postal giving much informa- 
tion. Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J- 
HAY FEVE plete and permanent constitu- 

AND ASTHMA tional remedy. Book 254 Free. 
Write at once for the book to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
Symptoms never return. A com- 
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SOUTHERN 
MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


A.SMITH BOWMAN SEC&GENL.MGR. 


USE YOUR REASON 


When investing your money. Keepa level 
head, investigate, and weigh the evidence, 
to decide where you can get the greatest 
returns on your investment, combined with 
absolute safety to your principal. 
Southern Mutual Investment Com- 
pany, of Lexington, Ky., states that _prob- 
ably no other institution in the United 
States, of equal standing, will pay such 


Large Profits 


To Investors 


as are realized on its bonds. This state- 
ment we are prepared to prose to the full 


satisfaction of anyrational person. 


ask is an opportunity to lay the facts before 
you. Investigation freely invited. Con- 
sult the Commercial Agencies as to our 
standing and responsibility. Investments 
of as little as $2.25 a month accepted, and 


any larger amount. 


A FEW CONVINCING FACTS. 


TEN YEARS IN ACTIVE OPERATION. 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


STATE AUTHORITIES. 


AMONG OUR THOUSANDS OF INVES- 
TORS ARE REPRESENTATIVE 
AND SUBSTANTIAL MEN IN 


EVERY COMMUNITY. 


$2,400,000.00 PAID INVESTORS AND 
HELD FOR THEIR BENEFIT. 

$100,000.00 DEPOSITED WITH 
TREASURER OF KENTUCKY. 


We can use Agents. 


A Post card secures full information. 


Address Dept. 2. 


S. M. I. CO. BLOCK. 














GEM WS 


NAIL CLIPPER 


When you have once used this lit- 
tle “Gem” it becomes indispen- 


sable. Try it and see. CLIPs, 
CLEANS, FILEs and REMOVES 
HANGNAILS. BY mail, 25¢. 
Sterling Silver Handle, $1.00. 

Send two cent stamp for 
“ Care of the Nails.” 


THE H. C. COOK, CO., 


17 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 


el FBR is 








finest rs. 
mail, {oer} also half- 


PAGE'S MUGILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of 
vet il nor 
—— TPulleon, bottle, 5c. (by 
pints & q 
Lr) 
‘Ma T8.0f 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


PAGE'S GLUE" 











bottle — No 
discolor the 


|G. L.; “Ingenious and delightful”—J. H. C.; “ A fic- 


| slumbering long in the books are alive and doing. 


K., Harrisburg, Pa.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. H. Renshaw, 
University of Virginia; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; H. P. 
Brunner, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. O. H. 
Thiele, Cassville, Mo.; H. A. Smith, Dayton, O.; 
Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; 
L. P. Worl, Birmingham, Ala.; F..H. Seamon, E. M. 
El Paso, Tex. 


930: ‘‘ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the Rev. J. G. 
Law, Walhalla, S. C.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. F. Court, New York City; J. G. Overholser, 
Anamoose, N. D.; W.N. Woodbury, Yale University ; 
M. Almy, Chicago; J. B. W., West Seneca, N. Y.; 
Dr. W. C. Clemo, Ironwood, Mich.; Z. G. Detroit; J. 
M. Wantz, Blanchester, O.; W.T. Moore; Anthony, 
Tex.; A. Hodges, Newton Center, Mass.; M. A. Les- 
ser, New York City; W. F. Kern, Philadelphia; E. 
A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex.; J. B Hornung, Detroit. 


’ 





Comments (930): “ All right”—M. M.; ‘“ Numerous 
good variations’””—G. D.; “ One of the finest speci- | 


mens of Q-sacrifice I have seen ”—F. S. F.; “ A novel 
and strenuous situation”—J. H. S.; “ Brilliant” —J. 


tion in Chess; interesting if not practical ”—J. F. C.; 
“ Looks surprising”—J. G. O. 

931: ‘* Good”—M. M.; “ The duals almost win it” 
—G.D.; “ You have rarely published a superior com- 
position ””—F. S. F.; ‘“‘A masterly and most entertain- 
ing work”—W. R. 

Many solvers sent R—Kt 3 as Key-move of 931. | 
This will not do, as Black plays 1 —-—— and White 


? 2 
I—B 3 
can not force mate in two moves. 


In addition to those reported, R. G. Eyrich, New 
Orleans, got 924, 926; L. P. W., 929. 


Games from the Cambridge Springs 
Tourney. 


A LESSON BY MARSHALL, 


In the hands of Frank Marshall old moves are made 
new with fresh genius, and variations that have been 


The latest instance of this was in the ninth Cambridge 
Springs round, when Marshall struck out with the 





Counter Gambit to the Ruy Lopez against the worthy 
Hodges. The latter played close to base, traded off 
and maneuvred fora Draw, but Marshall enlarged a 
slight advantage into a win. A fine example of a good 
player outweighted by a better one. 


HODGES. MARSHALL. HODGES. MARSHALL, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K4 19 KtxQ B—B4 
2K Kt—B3 QKt—B3 |29P—Kt4 K R-K sq ch 
3B-Kts5 P—K B4(a)21K—Bsq R—Ks5 
4 QO—K 2(b) Kt—B 3 22Q Kt-Q2R—-KBs5 
5PxP(c) P—K5 23 Kt—Kt3 B—Kt3 
6 P—Q 3 P—Q 4 24P—KR3 Kt—K6ch 
7Px RED 2s K—K2 R—K sq 
8 B—K Kt5 Bx P 26 K—Q 3 Ktx Kt P 
9Q Kt—Q2 B-K2 27 Ktx P R—K 6ch 


rokt—R4 B-—Kts5 28 K—B 2 R—B7ch 
11 Q—B,4 O—Q 3 29 Kt—Q2 R(K6)—K7 
12 KtxKP(d) Q—Kt 5 ch ai 
13Kt—Q2 CastlesQR 30 Q R—Q sq Kt—K 6 ch 
14 P-K B 3(e) ~% R 3 31 K—Q 2 Ktx R 

B xB 





15 Px 32 Rx Kt R—K4 

16 K Kt—B 3 Ktx P 33 K Kt-K 4 R—-R7 

17 Bx Kt PxB 34 R-K Bsq R—Q4 ch 
18 P—B 3 QxQ 35 K—Ba2 B—K 6 wins 


(a) This defense to the Ruy Lopez is considered by 
theorists hazardous and bad, but Frank Marshall 
loves to go against the dicta of the wiseacres. Half 
the pleasure of his game is gone unless he wins 
through “ unsound” flay. 

(b) P—Q 3s the book-move, but Hodges knew that 
had been “ tried.” 

Kt—B 3 has more body to it, but White thinks 

ne ae eatery ie a little hinky-dink change-off. 


(d) Seizes Pawn to, if possible, square up game, 


e) The man with the under position generally has 
Crake odd moves to keep his seat in the saddle, but 


| This guarantee has been at- 
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HE PRESIDENT of one of the Jargest 
corporations in the world has purchased - 
from me within two years, over six 
thousand cigars. 

This man at seventeen was an officer in the 
United States Navy—at sixty, I repeat, is Presi- 
dent of one of the largest corporations in the 
world. The intervening steps were made un- 
aided. The same discriminating judgment that 
took him from the forecastle 
to the quarter-deck, from the 
office clerk’s desk to the presi- 
dent’s chair, prompts him to 
buy cigars from me at $5.00 
per hundred, because he knows 
that he is getting a better cigar 
than he has heretofore bought 
for ten cents each. 

My cigars are good—better 
than cigars that are usually 
retailed at double the money. 
I make them just as good as I 
know how, maké them honest- | 
ly, add a fair profit, tell my 
customers exactly of what they 
are made, and take them back 
from any who are disappointed. 

I use good tobacco, I do not 
flavor or doctor it in any way; 
my factory is clean, andis open 
to my customers and friends. 

It is a fact that over two- 
thirds of all who buy, order 
again and again. 

My customers are merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, more 
of the latter in proportion than 
any other class of business 
men, In other words, my cus- 
tomers are men with bank ac- 
counts, who would not smoke 
my cigars unless they had the 
quality—no matter what the 
price. 

MY GUARANTEE IS:— 
that the filler of these cigars is 
clear, clean, long Havana—no 
shorts or sweepings, The 
wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 





tached to every box of these 
cigars that I have ever sold. 
MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one hun- 
dred Shivers’ Panetela Cigars , ~ 
on approval toa reader of THE penaiie 
LITERARY DIGEST express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten of 
the cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at my expense if he is not pleased 
—and no charge, If he keeps the cigars he 
agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within ten days. 
I would not dare to make this offer if my 
statements were not absolutely true. I risk one- 
tenth of all the cigars I sell—and more, when un- 
worthy people take advantage of me—as well as 
the cost of expressage. Wouldn't I be a doit 
to send out cigars that would not stand the test? 
In ordering, please use business letter-head 
or enclose business card; also state whether 
strong, medium, or mild cigars are desired. 
HERBERT. D, SHIVERS 
906 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


T 180-paged discussion by 0 
H. H. Powers, Ph.D., of 

d travel prebiops ~clothing, f 

E seasons, baggage, etc. Sent 
for cost of wrapping and 


mailing-15c, (coin or stamps) 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 203 Clarendon St., Bosion. 





EXACT SIZE 
EXACT SHAPE 




















I should be used 








Adults’ gsc. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc, By mail or at dealers’. 





daily if you value your health. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curred handle and face to fit the 

mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between 

tohold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 


the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


PLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 


Readers of Tue Literary Diegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Marshall has apt reply, which keeps position open for 
his hy antage, 


The crusher. 
Introduction and Notes by Reichhelm. 


JANOWSKI’S SUPERB CHEsS. 








JANOWSKI. NAPIER. JANOWSKI. NAPIER, 
White, Black White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—Q 38.9 Kts B—K3 
2K Kt—B3KKt-B3 |i9o K—Ka2_ QR—Bsq 
3P-QB4 P—-K3 20 Q R-K Kt R-Q B2 
4 QKt—B3 P—-Q B3 | 8q 
5 P—K 3 Kt—K 5 a1 Kt—Qsq B—Kts5 
6B 3 P—K B,4 22BxB PxB 
7Kt—-K5 Q—B ja3Kt—-B2 R—Rsq 
8Bx Kt QPxB 24 Q—R 4 Q—B sq 
> P—K By B— agKt—-R3 R—Ksq 
10 B 2 Castles 26 Kt—Kt 5 a Kt4 
11Q—R 5 Kt 2 27 R—R 3 P—R 3 
m2 P Qt x 28 Ktx B Rx Kt 
13 R-K Kt sq Kt—Kt 3 2729QxRP Rx Kt 
14 P—Kt3 P—O R4 3BPxR Kt—Kts5 
15 P oRe Kt--Q 2 31 Q—R7ch K—Ba2 
wo Px Px P 324 x B Pch 
a7 R—Kt3 Kt—B3 wins. 
PILLsBURY BEATS Fox. 
PILLSBURY, FOX. PILLSBURY, FOX. 
White, a White Black 
a PaO b PRS 244Q—R5 Q—K sq 
2 P-— a¢QxQch RxQ 
3 Kt- ‘% by BORG, 26Kt—Q7 R—B2 
4B—Kts B—Ke "7 ouepts R (B 2)—K 2 
5 P—K 3 Castles 8Rx Kt—Kt 
6 Kt—B3 $ Kt—Q 2 = R(B)-Beq R—K 3 
7B $3 2 go Kt—B, BxKt 
8Px x 31 Px B Kt—R 2 
gKt—Ks5 B—Kte2 32 R—Kt sq Kt—B sq 
10 P 4 4 Kt—K 5 33 Kt—K 5 K—Ktsq 
ar Bx bad 34 R—Kts5 R—Q3 
12 B x Kt xB 35 KR-Kt sq R(K)-—Q sq 
13 Castles P—K By, 30 P—Bs PxP 
14 Q- al ed 8 37 RxP P—R 
15 0 R—Bsq peel 38 R—Kt7 R—QKt3 
16 K R—Q sq ‘ sq |39 Rx Kt R x R(B 8) 
a7 Kt—Kts5 bB— e@RxR R—B 8 ch 
18 Q—R 4 Pp— k, 41 K—Ba R—B 7 ch 
19 Kt—R7z7 R—Rsq 42 K—K sq P—R3 
20 Kt(R7)-B6 O—K 3 43 P—Q 5 RxRP 
21 P—Q Kt 3 Kt—K sq 44P—Q6 R—R8ch 
az2Q—Kts Kt-Q3 “t-ye R—R 7 ch 
23 QO—Ka R—B3 46K 3 Resigns. 
MARSHALL’s GREAT VICTORY. 
JANOWSKI, MARSHALL. JANOWSKI, MARSHALL, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
ae | pies 39 R eats S oes 
20 oh B; P- a OPK, Ort 
39 t—B 3 pole —Kt 4 x 
4 P—K 3 om 4z2RxQ Bx ht Ple) 
5 Kt—B 3 a. 43 PxB R—B7c 
éP R3 Kt—K 5 44K—Kt3 R—Q6ch 
7B OF Kt x Kt 45 K—B4 R—B 5 ch 
8 Px Kt B—Q 3 46 R—K 4 RxRch 
9 Castles Castles 47K xR R—Q 2 
to O—Ka2 Kt—R 4 48 K—B,4 P—R 5 
11 P—K4 PxBP 49P—Kts5 PxPch 
a2BxP KtxB 50 K-x P P—R 6 
13Qx Kt at stK—-R6 R—Re(f) 
“3 23 =2? 52 R—R 7 ch K—Kt sq 
13P-K5 B—Ka2 53 R-Kt 7ch K—B sq 
16 Kt—Kts5 BxKt s4K—R7 K-—Ksq 
17BxB K R—Q B sqiss K—Kt8 P—R7 
18 Q—Kt3 K—R 56 P—R6 P—R 8 (Q) 
19 K R-K sq Px P 57 P—R7 StF 
20 Px P way 58 P—R 8(Q) K—K 2 
21QO-—B,4 —Kt 59 Q—R sq —. 2 
22 Q R-Kt sq P- Q Ets 60 K—R 7 Q—B 4ch 
23P—-K R4 QOxRP 61 K—R 6 P—K 4 
24 P—Rs5 P—K R 3 (b)|62 R—Kt 7 R—Q sq 
25 B—R 4 (c) R—B6 3 Q-Kt7ch Q—Q2 
26 Q—Kt 4 R—Q B sq/64 Q—B 3 3. 3ch 
27 K—R 2 —B sq 65 K—R 7 —OQ4 
28 R—K,4 —B3 rap tf BR 3 
29 K—B 4 K—R2 67 Q—Bsq P—Ks5 
30 P—B B—Q 4 68R—Kt2 Q-—B,4 
31 Q—Kt 3 44 69 QxQch(g) Px Q 
32 QR sq P— 4 7oR—Kts5 K—B3 
33 R—Kt4 B-Q6 mamzRxP R—K sq 
34 B—B 6 (d) Px B 72R—Bsq P—K6 
35 Px P R—Q sq 73 R-KBsqch K—K 4 
36R—Ksq K—Rsq 74K—-R6 P—B,4 
37R-Ks5 B—B, 75 K—R K—K 5 
38 R—Kt7 RxQP 73 R—Q R sq P—B § wins 
Notes. 


(a) Kt—K B 3 is the usual move. 
(b) White threatened P—R 6. 


(c) Janowski is a brilliant player, and sometimes 
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makes moves that seem to be risky. He evidently 
studied the position thoroughly before he made his 
25th move. Bx R P looks like a winning move; but 
a careful examination of the — shows that it is 
very hazardous: 23 B x R P, P x B; 2%6Q x P, 
©-—B sq,etc. Against an inferior player this may 
| but Janowski was afraid to risk it against Mar- 
shall. 

(d) He thinks that he can afford to sacrifice the B 
at this juncture, thereby pony a PonB 6. The de- 


fense is difficult; but Marshall played it without an 
error. 


(e This sacrifice stops White’s attack. Had Mar- 
sy moved his B to safety, he probably would have 
ost. 

(f) If Marshall had played P—R 7, Janowski would 
have made a Draw: 52 R—R 7 ch, K—Kt sq: 53 
R—Kt 7 ch, K—R sq, for it is evident that Black can 
not play K—B sq, while his R is on Q 2. 


(g) The trade of Q’s is forced; and Marshall now 
wins easily 


Final Score-Table Cambridge Springs 
International Tourney, 1904. 
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First Prize, $1,000 ; second, $600; third, $300; fourth, 
$200; fifth, $165 ; sixth and last, $135. 

A fourth volume of Morgan’s Chess-Digest will be 
published provided a reasonable number of orders is 
received; This volume will contain all the Openings 
played in Masters’ tournaments from 1900 to 1905, and 
variations will be carried to the 17th move (in some 
cases to the 26th), the winning positions being indi- 
cated. The publishers expect to have this volume 
ready by January, 1905. Students of chess who are 
fortunate in possessing the three volumes of this won- 
derful work will be glad to get this fourth volume, 


bringing all that is known of actual play down to the 
latest date. 
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accomplish these other advantages in your own home without 
taking any internal treatment, without drugs, without opera- 
tion, without pain or injury to yourself, without putting your- 


self to any inc ience, h S 
FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON. | Englis yhonyms, 
In order that anyone can learn how to get increased height | 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


and saint bur’nerd, and one French, san bare’ we have prepared an interesting book for free distribution 
laining why some people are short and others tall, and 

Over 7,500 classified and discriminated y 

nyms. Nearly 4,500 classified antonyms. - 


, . - ® os ’ ex) 
nar’. In the last-named pronunciation san telling how short people can add from two to five inches to 
equals *“‘san” in San Francisco, and the final their height, and get all the advantages that good height carries 

rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps on the accurate use 


s}, 1) . > $a? 5 se ” _} with it, All you have to do is to write for this book, statin, 
a’’ has the sound of ‘‘a” in “far.” St. your height, your weight, your age, your sex, and we will fully 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. 


Bernard is a hospice in a mountain pass of the explain the secrets of getting taller, and securing a good figure. 
Jas. C. role, Saver Syn., Ant., 


same name situated in the Alns. Address at once 
“H. L. G..” Buffalo, N. Y.—Is Mark Twain correct The Cartilage Co., Dept. 361 A, Rochester, W. Y. 

Department in the Standard Dictionary. 

First Satisfactory Attempt 


when he uses ‘learn’ for ‘teach’ in his * Life on the | 
**It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 





“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


** This book will do —_ to secure po perder 

rspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
oe ikon any other text-book of mg 
et produced.”—Pres, Cochran, B 
‘olytechnic Institute. 


e : | 
In this column, to decide questions concerning the | 


correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“FF. B..” Bridgetown, Barbados.—** Will you kindly 
state what is the correct pronunciation of * St. Bernard?’ 
Also where is ‘St. Bernard’ located.” 

There are three recognized pronunciations ; 
two English, saint bur-nard’ (‘‘a’’ as in “ far’’) 











Mississippi’ ?”’ 
It is incorrect to say ‘I learned him’’ when 





the intention is to convey the idea that the 
speaker was instrumental in imparting knowl- 
edge. Say rather, ‘‘I taught him.’’ The in- 
structor teaches, the pupil learns. Mark Twain’s 
Mississippi pilot spoke the vernacular of his 
calling when he said, ‘If [ set out to learn a 
man the river I'll learn him.”’ 


“G. E.J..”” Asbury Park, N. J.—‘*To decide an ar- 
gument will you please state whether the word ‘choir ,’ 
a body of singers, was ever correctly written ‘quire?’ 

f so, when? Is the form ‘quire’ considered correct 
to-day ?”” 

The form “‘ quire’’ was used by Milton in 1632. 
Various other forms, such as ‘‘queor,”’ ‘““quwer,”’ | 
‘“quier,’’ were in use from the 12th to the 17th | 
centuries. Toward the close of the latter cen- 
tury people began to spell it ‘‘choir,’”’ apparently | 
in imitation of the modern Latin ‘‘chorus,”’ | 
but in the Book of Common Prayer in use in 
the Anglican Church the spelling ‘‘ quire”’ is 
retained to this day. 


“K. L. M.,” Mamaroneck, N. Y.—‘* Me”’ | 
is used only with either a transitive verb or a 
preposition governing the objective case. In| 
the sentence ‘That is supposed to be me,” | 
there is neither of these to governit. Therefore 
oy ape should read, ‘‘ That is supposed to 

eI, 
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